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IRISH LITERATURE DISCUSSED BY WILLIAM 


BUTLER YEATS IN AN INTERVIEW BY MAR- 
GUERITE WILKINSON 


“TI call to the mysterious one who yet 

Shall walk the wet sand by the water’s edge, 
And look most like me, being indeed my double, 
And prove of all imaginable things 

The most unlike, being my anti-self.” 


Wuuam Borier Yeats. 
N every generation a few men and women seek the roots of 


genius and try to learn how they are interwoven with the 
roots of the tree of life. They would know what relation 
exists between the human spirit and its achievements and 
would find the sources of such beauty as man is able to 
make. What is it, they ask, that gives unique form and 
flavor to any creation? William Butler Yeats has given his 
answer to this question most concisely in the five lines of verse 
which I have quoted. He has explained his theory at greater 
length in a small grey book published about two years ago and called 
“Per Amica Silentia Lunae” (Macmillan). 

The argument of the book—if such serene and simple speech can 
be called argument—is founded on the belief that the artist is the man 
who succeeds in giving expression to a self that is the antithesis of his 
every-day self. “When I think of any great poetical writer of the 
past,” says Mr. Yeats, “I comprehend, if I know the lineaments of 
his life, that the work is the man’s flight from his entire horoscope, his 
blind struggle in the network of the stars.” Landor, he says, “topped 
us all in calm nobility when the pen was in his hand, as in the daily 
violence of his passion when he had laid it down.” Keats, he believes, 
was born with a thirst for luxury which he was never able “to slake 
with beautiful and strange objects,” and therefore created an imag- 
inary luxuriance. 

The theory is one that might easily be misinterpreted and made 
a menace to talented youth. It would become comic in a crude mind 
and ridiculous in the mouth of the unwary. Must a man be a felon to 
praise honesty in his verse, or a poltroon to exalt valor? Or, con- 
versely, will the strong and virtuous man necessarily write weak and 
base poetry? Must we alter the words of Christ and look for figs only 
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OUT OF THE HEART OF IRELAND 


among the coarse spines of the thistle? These are questions which, 
lacking discernment, or leisure for the understanding of complex 
psychological processes, we might be tempted to ask. 

But “Per Amica Silentia Lunae,” obviously, was written for 
those who can and will take time for discrimination and the discovery 
of exact meanings. The doctrine of the antithetical self may be 
better founded than such casual questioning would suggest. It is not 
very remote, after all, from certain other doctrines current among 
plain people everywhere. What country parson has not told his flock 
that when a fault is conquered the opposite virtue rules in its stead? 
Or what nation is without some saw or catchword telling everybody 
that men and women desire and admire only, or chiefly, what they 
do not already possess? 

Moreover, Mr. Yeats greatly modifies his theory when he says, 
“The other self, the anti-self or the antithetical self, as one may choose 
to name it, comes but to those who are no longer deceived, whose pas- 
sion is reality.” ‘The winning of power to express this anti-self, then, 
is not cheap, but costly. The thews of the spirit grow strong by pull- 
ing against the current, not by drifting with it. As Mr. Yeats says 
again, “We make out of the quarrel with others, rhetoric, but of the 
quarrel with ourselves, poetry.” 

A man’s poetry may be (if Mr. Yeats be right) a record of the 
endeavor to satisfy that in his nature which must live unsatisfied, a 
witness to the fact that he shares, through insight, much that he can 
never possess in actuality. Perhaps the songs of men and of nations 
come out of their great needs. To quote once more from “Per Amica 
Silentia Lunae,” “Each Daemon is drawn to whatever man or, if its 
nature is more general, to whatever nation it most differs from, and 
it shapes into its own image the antithetical dream of man or nation.” 


ECAUSE I had heard something of Mr. Yeats’ theory of genius 
B I thought that readers of THe ToucustToneE might be glad to 
know how he would relate it to the progress of modern Irish 
literature, about which he undoubtedly knows more than anyone else 
can know, since he has been the most important single influence to 
make it what it is. Therefore, when opportunity came, I said: 

“T have heard you say that the great dream poetry of England has 
come as a result of England’s very practical every-day life, because 
the English people had great need of it. Will you tell me how you 
think modern Irish literature is the antithesis of Irish life? It is 
a proud literature, we know. Is that because the Irish must live 
humbly, for the most part?” 

“Pride is not the antithesis of humility,” said Mr. Yeats, “but 
the antithesis of vanity. The vain man cares for the good opinion 
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A WORD FROM WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


of the crowd. The proud man is content with his own good opinion, 
because he respects himself. The vain man loves rhetoric because it 
pleases the crowd. The proud man speaks simply. And Ireland has 
a proud and aristocratic literature today because she has needed it.” 

“In forty-eight,” Mr. Yeats continued, “the poetry of Ireland 
was the most rhetorical poetry in the world, full of harps and sham- 
rocks and green flags. They were all trying to express Ireland. Up 
to the early nineties everybody spoke for everybody to everybody. 
T. D. Sullivan wrote the sort of thing that typified that period. One 
of his poems, I remember, was made to the tune of a popular song, 
and on the day when it was printed in a Dublin newspaper he heard 
people singing it on the streets.” 

“There has been a great change since then,” I suggested. 

“Today,” said Mr. Yeats, “no poetry is less rhetorical than Irish 
poetry. Poets and dramatists express themselves, asserting the right 
to a personal point of view, and they are more Irish than the people 
who used to try to express Ireland. When people, or nations, will 
tolerate an idea peculiar to one man, even if that idea can never be 
their own, then they are intellectually aristocratic. Ireland is now 
associated with the aristocratic intellect. The controversy over 
Synge’s “Playboy” was really a controversy between two Irelands, 
the normal Ireland of the crowd and the antithetical Ireland of the 
proud, personal, solitary intellect.” 


Mm Abbey Theater must have done a great deal to bring this 
about,” said I. 

Mr. Yeats admitted that the change in temper had been 
much helped by dramatists, but went on to say that the young men 
of today are writing poems and novels also. 

“Standish O’Grady, who is now a very old man, had more in- 
fluence than anyone else in bringing about the change,” said Mr. 
Yeats. “His books dealt with the heroic age of Ireland and he took 
the old legends and set them down in the style of Homer. Then there 
was John O’Leary, a very proud man. He was imprisoned for five 
years for joining the Fenians and put up with conditions that might 
have been changed, since he was a political prisoner, if he would have 
complained. But he would not complain. Later, when someone 
asked him why he had not done so, he said, “A man does not com- 
plain when he is in the hands of his enemies.” 

Mr. Yeats went on to say that the same change had taken place 
in Irish public life. 

“Daniel O’Connell represented normal Ireland, Ireland of the 
crowd, but Parnell—there was never a man less of the crowd than 
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OUT OF THE HEART OF IRELAND 


Parnell. It is recorded of him that the members of Parliament did 
not salute him first, but awaited his recognition, according him the 
position of a superior, as of natural right. The old leaders used to 
exaggerate. But Padraic Pearse and the others who worked with 
him could speak very simply.” 

I asked Mr. Yeats to tell me something of the Irish writers of 
today in whose work he has faith. 

“James Stephens is by far the biggest literary man in Dublin,” 
he said: “Everybody should know his ‘Crock of Gold’ and ‘Mary, 
Mary’ and his latest book of verses, “Reincarnations,’ in which his best 
poems can be found. His prose style is very beautiful. He is at 
work now on what will probably be his finest book, a collection of 
fragments of old Irish legends in prose, like an Irish Arabian Nights.” 

I asked about younger writers. 

“Of the younger men I might mention Brindsley McNamara, 
who has written a novel called “The Valley of the Squinting Win- 
dows.’ Then there is James Joyce, who wrote a realistic novel called 
‘Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man,’ full of the most strange, 
poignant, powerful, but sordid descriptions. He has made a small 
book of lyrics utterly unlike his novel. They are like bird-songs, 
slight, but with faint, exquisite rhythm. The book is called ‘Chamber 
Music’ and is little known.” 


EN Mr. Yeats spoke of James Joyce I remembered that I 
had tried to read “Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man” and 
failed. The realism of it was too utterly sordid. But I have 

found “Chamber Music” since talking with Mr. Yeats, and it is a 
pleasure to quote one of these thirty-six lyrics which has a delicate 
loveliness of the kind often associated with the Elizabethans. It is 
the eighth. 
Who goes amid the greenwood 
With springtide all adorning her? 
Who goes amid the merry greenwood 
To make it merrier? 


Who passes in the sunlight 

By ways that know the light footfall? 
Who passes in the sweet sunlight 

With mien so virginal? 


The ways of all the woodland 
Gleam with a soft and golden fire— 
For whom does all the sunny woodland 
Carry so brave attire? 
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A WORD FROM WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


O, it is for my true love 

The woods their rich apparel wear— 
O, it is for my own true love, 

That is so young and fair. 


It is not difficult to find in such a lyric the personal quality which 
Mr. Yeats praises as belonging to the antithetical self of modern 
Ireland. 

“Lady Gregory, John Synge, Lord Dunsany, James Stephens— 
all solitaries,” he said, “and not one of them ever modified a line or a 
word for the sake of the crowd.” 

It came into my mind that none of those whom he mentioned 
was more remote from the crowd than he, and that none put into his 
poetry a more austere and single-hearted pride. I remembered a lyric 
like the voice of an oracle that Mr. Yeats wrote a long time ago. It ap- 
peared (the original version) in a beautiful English magazine edited 
by Arthur Symons and no longer in existence, called The Savoy. It 
seems to me to round out and make complete the philosophy of genius 
given in “Per Amica Silentia Lunae,” for the winds blowing evil and 
good and the flame and the flood are of the crowd, and those who are 
cowardly before them will be hidden from the world of tomorrow. 


Be you still, be you still, trembling heart; 
Remember the wisdom out of the old days: 

Him who trembles before the flame and the flood 
And the winds that blow through the starry ways, 
Let the starry winds and the flame and the flood 
Cover over and hide, for he has no part 

With the proud, majestical multitude. 
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AN ESSENTIALLY AMERICAN PRODUCER, 
AT LAST—JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 


T seems to me that at last we have found an American 
producer. I do not mean by birth, because he is from 
Newfoundland; or by training, for his experience has been 
gained mainly in England and he was educated in Lau- 
sanne, and has roamed the world over; nor wholly by early 
experience, because he tells me his first business venture 

was buying and selling antique furniture. But in feel- 

ing and expression, John Murray Anderson produces 

a play or a musical comedy with the freshness of spirit, 

the originality of idea, the whimsical wit and the business 

judgment that sums up one idea of the capable, artistic 

American. 

He knows, has studied carefully, the work 
of significant foreign producers. He has been 
in close contact with the work of Gordon Craig SL 
and Rheinardt. The Russian stage is an old 
story tohim. These things, and many other art 
expressions, make up his cultivated background. 

But his own work is wholly fresh and gay, 
done in American mood. I feel that it could not have been 
done in any other country, or by anyone else. 

We have already several remarkable producers in 
America, men who have done convincing and beautiful 
things—both Edmond Jones and Urban have greatly 
enriched the American stage. But so far 
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His methods are simpler, his color 
Ls less dramatic, nearer to Life, more easily accepted 
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by many people, and never eccentric. Yet always 
with an enchantment about it, something out of the 
spirit as well as the intellect. And a fine realization 
that picturesqueness is not a matter of geography, 
but of imagination about what is called, the com- 
monplace things. 

Take, for instance, that delightful little fantasy 
in the “1920 Greenwich Village Follies,” called 
“Sweet 16.” Who before has ever dreamed of mak- 
ing little frocks that looked like a birthday party, all 
in white organdie, very stiff, and demure, and 
flower-like. l’ve seen the Sweet Sixteen idea before 
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THE AMERICAN PRODUCER, (3 AT LAST 


at other Follies —the Broadway - 
idea of Sweet Sixteen, very luscious 
and pink and made-up and ready 
for the Western market, almost as 
if loveliness was laid out on coun- 
ters or set up in rows in shop win- 
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dows; the same superficial smile [3 BIRTHDAY 
and mouths already trained to du- ines oe 
plicity. But Mr. Anderson’s idea | [= ROBERT E. 
of Sweet Sixteen is little girls in |#% —e— 

- white, excited over a birthday party, &: = 
RER" and the whole thing is worked out 


into a wonderful sketch. There 
are eight Guests in white organdy 
and six Candle Lighters and the 
Birthday Cake. And they all dance 
sweet, minuetish little dances, and 
sing tender little songs, and the 
Romance of Youth creeps back in 
your heart—Youth without a sting, Youth that dreams and is shy 
and tender, that should dance in white organdy, with downcast eyes. 
It seemed to me a wholly American, old-fashioned, delightful idea and 
production; yet very well staged, very chic, with wonderfully “ pure” 
color where it was introduced. This is what I mean by Mr. Ander- 
son’s American quality, so fully realized by Robert Locher. 

Another delightful fantasy was The Valentine. An old-fashioned 
lace valentine heart is the central decoration, and in the middle of the 
heart are two figures, a Valentine lady and her lover who 
holds a bunch of Valentine flowers. As the curtain goes up 
you remember with a pang of tenderness and pleasure, the 
first time that one of these Valentines was placed in your 
own little hands. It is amazingly well realized, this huge 
perforated paper Valentine. And then the Valentine lady 
comes to life and does a romantic and most beautiful love 
dance, and the Valentine gentleman loses his heart and 
pursues her until she flees back into the Valentine world, 
where he presents his flowers, bending on his knees. This 
dance was one of great poetic beauty; in fact, the whole 
set was a lyric poem. And again I felt that it was an 
American conception of the fantasy of Youth called “Val- 
entine’s Day.” 

Both costumes and “sets” for “Sweet 16” and “The 
Valentine” were exquisitely designed by Robert Locher. 
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THE AMERICAN PRODUCER, AT LAST 


Quite in another mood was the Russian scene called “The Samo- 
var.” In the fumes from the Samovar two lovers are transported into 
Russia, where they watch a gay scene of dancing, coquetry and merry- 
making. In this I found some rarely good Russian dancing, bril- 
liantly beautiful costumes, interesting scenes, and particularly good 
lighting. But lighting is one of the details of the stage in which Mr. 
Anderson excels. He believes that the best dances and the most 
beautiful scenes can be destroyed by bad lighting, and he says “in the 
main, that is what you get in the American theatre. Even in some of 
the newest and most modern theatres there is no real attention paid 
to the significant question of lighting.” 

But to return to the Russian theme, the costumes were as rich 
and varied and delightful in color combination as could be designed. 
And a matter of importance in these costumes, which I noticed in 
other scenes in the “Follies,” is that there was never a question of an 
exact imitation of any national costume. The lovely blending of all 
colors in the skirts and capes and basques and kerchiefs of the peasant 
girls, and the magnificent trained robes and head-dresses of the Court 
ladies, were never copies of Russian clothes. They were always im- 
pressions of Russian costumes. In a very subtle way they expressed 
our kind of interest in Russian costumes. And the dances were not 
quite Russian dances, and the music was the memory of Russian 
music, so that in its way the whole scene was American. It was the 
romance and beauty and gayety of Russia—of Fourteenth Century 
Russia—having a rebirth in the mind of the American producer, and 
the American artist, James Reynolds, who designed the costumes 
and “sets.” 

Some of the color combinations in the Russian and Persian cos- 
tumes were so fresh, original, and beautifully associated that they are 
worth bringing to the mind of the public and especially to the pro- 
ducer. For instance, what could be more delightful than the white 
oilcloth coat of our first illustration with a fanciful ornamentation in 
black and purple and trimmed quite whimsically with white fur? The 
vest was cerise and orange, outlined on the black skirt, and a soft 
petticoat danced about under the black with a green and orange. 
The effect was not at all, as we have said, an imitation of Russian 
costumes. It was Russian, but it was also very novel. And the man’s 
Russian Fourteenth Century costume was wonderful in its combina- 
tion of magenta, cerise, black and gold, green and gray. 

In the Persian design you feel at once a different note. There 
is more silver and jade green and lemon and the outline is more 
fantastic. It is a new idea of Persia and her beauty, very whimsical 
and original. 
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TWO SKETCHES FOR “THE SAMO- 
VAR” IN THE GREENWICH VILLAGE 
FOLLIES OF 1920. DESIGNS BY 
JAMES REYNOLDS. 


y 


THE INTERESTING COLOR DETAIL OF THE 
COSTUME ABOVE IS AS FOLLOWS: THE COAT 
WHITE OILCLOTH, WITH A DESIGN IN BLACK 
AND PURPLE WITH A TRIMMING OF GRAY FUR; 
THE VEST CERISE AND ORANGE AND THE SKIRT 
BLACK; PETTICOAT GREEN AND ORANGE, AND 
GRAY BOOTS. 


eS ae 


THE MAN’S COSTUME IS FOURTEENTH CEN- 
TURY RUSSIAN, THE COLORS ARE MAGENTA, 
CERISE, BLACK, GOLD, BRIGHT GREEN WITH 
GRAY BOOTS. 





DESIGNS FOR PARFUM D'AMOUR, 
IN THE GREENWICH VILLAGE FOL- 
LIES OF 1920 


THESE TWO COSTUMES ARE SUGGESTIONS OF PERSIAN DE- 
SIGNS. THEY ARE BLACK AND SILVER, LEMON AND PURPLE AND 
JADE GREEN, DESIGNED BY JAMES REYNOLDS. 
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BRIDE OF THE LOUIS XVI. SKETCH IN 
“WHAT’S IN A NAME”: A JOHN MURRAY 
ANDERSON PRODUCTION. 














THE JAPANESE SCENE DESIGNED BY JOHN MURRAY 
ANDERSON FOR HIS MUSICAL COMEDY, “WHAT’S IN 


A NAME?” 
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A RUSSIAN SKETCH BY JAMES 
REYNOLDS FROM “THE FOLLIES OF 


1920.” 





















THE AMERICAN PRODUCER, AT LAST 


Perhaps the most elaborate scene of the recent Follies was the 

Persian scene called “Parfum d’Amour.” The costumes in this 
sketch were the creation also of James Reynolds, and all the others 
except the Russian scenes were designed by Robert E. Locher. 
The Persian costumes and surroundings were not the old Persian 
draperies one sees in books in the Architects’ Department of the 
Bryant Park Library. They were lovely, colorful, trailing materials 
draped about and outlining the figures of whimsical and eccentric 
creatures, who one by one made beautiful pictures in a large doorway 
at the head of long flights of stairs, and then swayed down the stairs 
and poured something fragrant into a great bowl of perfume, drift- 
ing back up the steps to the niche in which they were to make lovely 
permanent pictures. Sweet perfumes, Palma violets, ottar of roses, 
sandalwood, cypress, orange skin, all contributed to this Perfume of 
Love; and costumes in Persian manner helped to tell the story. 

Toward the end of the revel there was a Golden Carnival, not 
tinsel and gold leaf “sets,” but wonderful dancers in fluent garments 
of soft cloth of gold, with magnificent touches of color in the back- 
ground and in the curtains. 

The wonderful proscenium-arch curtain has been called Mr. 
Anderson’s real “folly.” It is cloth of silver, the color of moonbeams 
and lined with a dashing green silk that you always think of Irish 
fairies wearing when they dance in the moonlight. And I am told 
that this wonderful production which sways back and forth in a thou- 
sand different lights cost eight thousand dollars before the real cost 
of the production began. But I fancy this would be Mr. Anderson’s 
way. ‘To do simple things when he chose, like white organdy, and 
an eight thousand dollar moonlight curtain, if that seemed essential 
to the production. And this, too, is American, is it not? 

“TI believe,’ Mr. Anderson said to me in regard to his produc- 
tion, “that there should always be one man in supreme command of 
everything that is done in one play. How can you have an harmonious 
production if the man who writes the music hasn’t seen the dancers, 
and if the man who designs the costumes hasn’t heard the music, and 
if the dancers haven’t worn the costumes until the last rehearsal, and 
if the scenery man knows nothing about anything else? Under what 
circumstances in life could you bring together all the arts closely 
woven at the end, without the slightest effort to harmonize them at 
the beginning? In producing a musical comedy, I first have the idea, 
then the general scheme of the production. Often I write out the 
lyrics; I talk them over with the man that is to do the music. Then 
the scenery, and many long and exciting conferences about scenery 
and costumes. And then many rehearsals, two weeks of them at least, 
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the form are all 
melted into one 
brilliant, graceful 
outline. At least, 
that is what we 
hope will happen when 
we are having the re- 
hearsals.” 

Happily for Mr. 
Anderson he not only 
has studied the stage 
and has been a collector 
of beautiful things, and 
knows music, but in his 
youth he was a dancer. 
Like everything else, 
Mr. Anderson’s knowl- 
edge of dancing seems to 
have come to him in a 
very simple way. An old violinist in the town where he lived had also 
been a dancing teacher, and from him he learned dancing, as only one 
can from the old masters who loved Music and Motion. I am told 
Mr. Anderson danced once for a little while professionally in New 
York restaurants for ten dollars a week. If this is true I am sure of 
two things: that he did it with a certain pleasure and a sense of humor, 
and did it beautifully. 

Mr. Anderson’s motto is one that I should like to see repeated 
often to every manager and producer in this country, “Anything can 
be done for the stage that’s beautiful.” “And very often,” he said, 
“you can get most wonderful effects by the right lighting and the 
cheapest materials. Cheesecloth is invaluable to the producer. Many 
of my curtains are made of silver fibre, backed with pink or blue. The 
effect of this combination, with the right light, is often quite remark- 
able.” Naturally I asked this now famous producer how he accom- 
plished the quick popularity of the Greenwich Village Follies. “Be- 
cause,” he said, “I plan the scenes to be fifty per cent popular and 
fifty per cent distinguished. It is absurd to do a beautiful thing for 

(Continued on page 149) 
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LATE SPRING: BY MARY KATHARINE REELY 


s) HE had been listening for some time, without con- 
‘| sciousness of them, to the voices of the children outside 
the window. She had been so immersed in thinking 
out this overwhelming thing that was to happen to her 
that she had forgotten them. And yet they were part 
} of her problem. She must tell them, as she must tell 
her co It was absurd that she should find it so difficult, after 
twenty years of married life, to speak to him of such a matter . . . 
to tell him that she was to bear another child. 

She rose now and moved to the window. The voices that had 


been laughing a moment earlier were now raised to a jangling pitch: 
“You did not!” 


“T did.” 

“You did not!” 

“Shut up, he did, I saw him.” 

“Well, I'll knock his block off if he says again I cheated.” 

The children were playing croquet. Ann, the elder, deftly 
caught the upraised mallet that young Henry aimed at his brother, 
deflecting the blow, and the game went on, good nature marvelously 
restored. 

They were big strapping children, the girls blond like their 
father, and ruddy. The boys tall and lean like her own family. John 
at eighteen had reached full height, with dark markings along his jaw. 
Ann, bending over now to make an arch, was full breasted and almost 
as tall as he, a woman grown. They were growing up, these children. 
Even Henry was passing the gangling period of adolescence and 
Mary, a flirt to her finger tips, was already casting eyes at boys. 
There was a bare twelve months between the two younger children 

. and the baby that followed John had died. 

They had grown rapidly and their mother had had no regrets in 
watching their growth. She was not one of those women who mourn 
the passing of their children’s infancy. . . . It had been a time of 
nightmare to her. She had not wanted babies. She had borne them 
unwillingly, under protest. When she thought of them it was not of 
their smiles, their dimples, their first words and stumbling steps, but 
of pain and terror and sick despair, colic and teething, housework 
never done and bills unpaid, one doctor’s fee always meeting another. 
Only when one had stiffened its contorted limbs and died in her arms 
had she known a fierce overwelling of maternal passion . . . and 
that grief, with the sudden surging up of love for the two that 
remained, had been swallowed up in the sickening realization that 
another pregnancy had begun. . . . It had been a bad winter, one 
of those years of recurring panic and hard times. Her husband had 
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invested their small savings unwisely and, following their swift sub- 
mersion, had lost his position. He had walked the streets for work, 
her realization of their necessities urging him on. . . . 

She turned away from the window, overcome with a flash of 
weakness and despair, and felt her way back to her chair. The pretty 
room, with the chintz curtained casement windows opening out onto 
the wide lawn, swam for a moment before hereyes. . . . Things had 
gone so well with them in the past ten years. They were so comfort- 
able. Life had grown so simple and easy. . . . And now on top of 
it . . . in the midst of their leisurely contentment, when she and 
her husband had reached such a satisfactory acceptance of one another 
and of their life together, had come this old and terrifying summons. 
She must go back and live it all over again, the pain, the misery, the 
discord and fear. The children were growing up, the youngest of 
them now thirteen . . . and she was to bear another child. 


HE had told no one. She had carried the secret about with her 
S for weeks now, having given in at last to her own hopeful dis- 
belief. But convinced of its reality, she had still held back from 
revealing the truth. And yet she must tell her husband and tell him 
soon. It was absurd that she should hesitate . . . and yet it was 
the very absurdity of the situation that restrained her. How could 
she tell him this? . . . he had grown quite bald. She wondered why 
that mattered . . . and yet it did . . . she even laughed a little, 
picturing his face, his pink, smooth, good-natured face, at receipt of 
this astounding intelligence! At their time of life! Yes, it would be 
laughable . . . if only it was not she who had to go through with it. 
. He would come now at any moment. . . . He came early on 
Saturday . . . and their place was but a short run from the city. 
. She must tell him today . . . and then the children. . . 
for she would soon be having things about . . . sewing . and 
they were so sharp-eyed. . . . Perhaps, when they knew, the girls 
would enjoy helping. . . . For the first time in these troubled weeks 
her mind ran off into pleasant revery. It would be nice, she thought, 
to have everything new. All her babies after the first had had to put 
up with made-overs . . . and the very finest of materials, she con- 
tinued her musings, with real lace . . . it would be nice really to be 
able to afford the best of everything. She was a fine seamstress, and 
now that she had leisure and freedom from the eternal patching and 
darning of poverty she found delight in the work of her hands. 


“TI shouldn’t wonder if I had something that would do,” she 
thought; “I could begin now.” She went up to her sitting room and 
on returning stopped in the kitchen to speak to the maid about dinner. 
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A VERY AMERICAN STORY 


Her husband’s car rolled up the drive while she was absent and 
as she came into the family living room again with the bundle of white 
goods and lace in her arms she met him face to face. . . . She had 
made up her mind to tell him, and she did so, bluntly. And the chang- 
ing expression that raced across his countenance was all her fancy 
had imagined. The prospect had amused her faintly and now at the 
reality she laughed. Dropping into a chair by the table she buried 
her face in the white bundle. 

He came around beside her and patted her shoulder awkwardly. 
Hysteria was no new thing in his experience of her. “There, there,” 
he repeated. “Don’t take it that way. There, there.” 

But when she lifted her face he saw that it was laughter only. 

“Isn’t it absurd!” she said. 

His own expression was rueful. “I s’pose it is,” he answered. 
“Bless my soul, I s’pose it is! How old’s Mary?” 

“Thirteen last May.” Then, “She’s only eleven months younger 
than George.” It had been the brevity of that interval that had pre- 
cipitated her final rebellion against child bearing. Her resentment 
still lingered. 

“That was rather bad,” he agreed soothingly. 

“They came so quick and fast,” she continued querulously. 

“I should say they did,” he muttered. He was still patting her 
shoulder mechanically. “Lord, I never expected to catch up.” 

“Always a baby underfoot,” she mused on, “and another crying 
to be taken.” 

“TI should say so. I didn’t get a night’s sleep for years.” 

She turned in her chair to look at him. “I never thought of it’s 
being hard on you,” she said slowly. 

“Good Lord!” he exploded. “Did you think I was enjoying it?” 

“No,” she assented honestly, “I don’t suppose you were, but I 
guess then I never thought of anybody’s troubles but my own.” 

He looked at her shamefacedly. “I suppose you don’t know that 
I came pretty near beating it once?” 

She questioned him mutely. 

“That bad winter,” he said, “when I lost my job.” 

She nodded. “I don’t know as I could have blamed you.” 

“And no work to be had . . . and the little one dying and all 

. . and you thinking me no good and not believing I was trying.” 

“I was a nagging old hen, I know,” she said contritely. “But I 
was so miserable.” ‘Tears came to her eyes at memory of her past 
miseries. 

Mistaking their cause he again sought awkwardly to comfort. 
He had drawn up a chair near to hers and he took her hand. “Don’t 
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feel that way about it . . . maybe it won’t be so bad this time.” He 
looked about the pleasant room. “Maybe it will seem different.” 

“Yes,” she assented quietly. “It’s just come to me, it may not 
be bad at all this time.” 

“Anyway, he agreed with a sigh of deep assurance, “we can 
afford it. We can afford the best there is . . . doctors, nurses, 
specialists. No going short on the money this time!” He said it 
exultingly, as one who has suffered. 

“And we have space,” she said. “Do you remember how it was 
when Henry came? Three rooms!” 

“Yes,” he nodded gravely. “Things are different now.” And 
then, vehemently, “It’s too bad . . . just when you’ve got where 
you can be comfortable! It’s a damn shame!” 

A puzzled line deepened between her eyes. This had been so 
exactly her own sentiment. She felt her way slowly: “That’s the 
way I felt about it at first . . . but now that I think it over... . 
it seems different. . . . Why, I’m almost looking forward . . . I 
believe I’m going to enjoy having it.” 

They looked at one another shyly, with a touch of abashed de- 
light on their faces. 

“Tt will be sort of nice,” he said, “to have a little chap about . . . 
or a little girl.” 

“Yes . . . perhaps a little girl is sweeter.” 

He nodded toward the window, where the voices, amicable now, 
still floated in. “Have you told them?” 

She shook her head. “Not yet.” 

“I wonder how they’ll take it?” 

They were silent, feeling at the time that the boisterous group 
outside were alien to their own interests. 

“T haven’t told anybody. I was afraid even to tell you.” 

“Why,” he said gruffly, “you needn’t have felt that way.” 

“T guess I was shy,” she said, smiling at him. 

He returned the smile. ‘Well, of course, we haven’t been mar- 
ried very long.” He attempted a joke. 

“By George!” he said suddenly. “What do you suppose they'll 
say. . . everybody? Gosh, they'll josh us!” 

“I suppose they will. I can just hear the tongues wagging! And 
of course it is absurd. I said so from the beginning.” 

“Well, we should worry,” he said lightly. 

Outside another quarrel threatened: 

“You did!” 

“T did not! I never touched it.” 
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COWARD 


A shriek rose above the tumult. She made an impatient move 
toward the window, but he restrained her. 

“Don’t,” he said. “Ann will settle them. It’s Henry picking 
on Mary.” 

“We gave our children such plain names,” she said irrelevantly. 

“Yes, we were so darn serious in those days.” 

“Sylvia is pretty,” she mused. “Or Violet—Daphne,—Jessa- 
mine.” 

“Or Claribel,” he supplemented out of some Victorian memory 
of his youth. 

The game on the lawn came to an end. There was a preliminary 
scuffle in taking up the arches. Then feet raced toward the house. 

“T can beat you running anyway, you old fatty!” 

But the parents who sat holding hands were oblivious to their 
approach. They were lost in contemplation and wonder. In their 
imaginings the child that was to come to them never grew up to 
raucous-voiced adolescence, but remained everlastingly a baby, held 
in the circle of their arms. 


COWARD! 


ee are white tulips in the moonlight now. 
Come out and look! 


Oh, how I long to see; 
But if I ventured, and the candle low 
Should flicker out, how dark the room would be! 


There is a wind that shakes the sycamores. 
Come out and listen! 

I would like to hear, 
But I must not unlock the fastened doors 
Before the day is here. 


There is a lover under an emerald star. 
Come out and follow! 
Ah, I only dare 


Dream from my window that he seeks afar 
And that he’ll find me some time unaware. 
—F. S. Putnam. 














SOME ASPECTS OF THE FRENCH 
‘““MODERNS”: BY HAROLD L. VAN 
DOREN 


HE art world in Paris is very much alive. Dealers 
and public are outdoing themselves to be the first to 
discover some new manifestation of modernity. Pub- 
lishers are paying homage to the newcomers with 
pamphlets fresh every day, and devoting costly edi- 
tions de luxe to those who have held their ground for 

a few years or so. Paris is not going to be caught napping 

as it was by the Impressionists and the Post-Impressionists 

in the ’seventies and ’eighties. 

There was much to see in Paris during the past spring and 
summer in the galleries and shops of the Rive Droite. The writer 
was one of three pilgrims of art whose avowed intention it was to 

see, in the limited time at their command, pictures, pictures, and then 
more pictures. We set out, primarily, to discover for ourselves 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Renoir, Degas, Pissarro, and others 
whom we had known chiefly through reproductions. They are already 
classics. The Louvre and the Luxembourg have honored them and 
they are passing on as accepted tradition. Dealers are still lying in 
ambush to get hands on their pictures. If successful, they cherish 
them with true French thrift, to make a cowp when a Degas or a 
Renoir shall have become indispensable to some collector who will 
pay fabulous prices for them. 

We were but imperfectly prepared, however, for the new con- 
stellations which have been swimming yearly into the ken of the art 
public of Paris, and actively engrossing the attention of the Capital. 
What are the names of these lesser-known men? What are they 
doing? My intention here is to discuss a few of the more prominent 
ones, to mention some of the very new names, and to talk of some of 
the exhibitions—nothing more. It is the result of but a few weeks 
of observation, and is, perforce, neither systematic nor exhaustive. 

Let us begin, then, and describe our adventures among these 
moderns, and let no one protest that some favorite has been over- 
looked, or that groups have been unmercifully and uncritically mixed. 

A series of little books devoted to some of the living moderns, 
which is now being published in Paris under the title of “Les Peintres 
Francais Nouveaux,” offers a fair index to some of the more promi- 
nent names. Let me quote from the list of those already published 
and those in preparation: “Henri Matisse, Charles Guérin, Luc- 
Albert Moreau, Jean Puy, Othon Friesz, Marie Laurencin, Jean 
Marchand, Rouault, Marquet, R. de la Fresnaye, Utrillo, André 
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OTHON FRIESz. 
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FRENCH MODERNISTS 


Derain, Girieud, Braque, Vlaminck, Picasso, Galanis, de Segonzac, 
André Lhote, Dufresne, J.-L. Boussingault, Laprade, etc., etc.” We 
will substitute for the et cetera some supplementary names: Bonnard, 
Doucet, Dorignac, Durey, Gustave Pierre, Gleizes, Juan Gris, 
Metzinger, Zarraga, Valloton, Zingg, Van Dongen. How many of 
these names are known to the art-loving public in America?—even to 
those who haunt the few bookshops which specialize in imported books 
on art? Matisse and Picasso, of course, are almost bywords. The 
American press has long been busy with the aspect of them that 
appears sensational. Van Dongen and Dérain are not unknown. 
Marquet and Bonnard have been the subject of de luxe editions which 
have found their way to some of our book-stores. Of the rest little 
or nothing has been heard in this country. Perhaps it is better so. 
Our own modernists are becoming more and more numerous. Their 
divagations are beginning to tickle the sluggish ribs of our public. 
But that is beside the point. 


E were too late for the exhibition of the Indépendants. It was 
unfortunate. But the Jeunes Peintres Francais was open to us, 
as was also the spring show of the Salon des Beaux Arts Na- 
tionales, the erstwhile champion of the academic (into which, however, 
a great deal of restive modernity seems to be creeping), and a host 
of smaller group exhibitions and one-man shows in the shops and 
galleries of the Rue de la Boélte, Rue Laffitte, and Rue Lafayette. 
Our first introduction to the art of the current season was through 
the Spring Salon of the Société des Artistes Frangaise. It was very 
discouraging. ‘There was nothing to challenge the interest for a 
moment, absolutely nothing. Just gallery after gallery of competent 
and incompetent mediocrities. The Salon des Beaux Arts, which 
was being held contemporaneously in the same building, the Grand 
Palais, was a compromise. There was retrospective work of Roll, 
Fantin-Latour, Alfred Stevens and others. Then miles upon miles 
of stupid canvas. But Dorignac, Aman-Jean, Matisse, Valloton, 
Zingg, and other moderns whom I cannot remember were repre- 
sented. But so many pictures at one dose are trying, and our im- 
pressions were confused at best. 


‘ AMONG the dealers there seem to be three fairly distinct classes. 
There are those who will have nothing to do with any of the 
modern artists,—for whom art died with the passing of the 

Barbizon School. Then there are those who had the vision or the luck 

to speculate in the Impressionist and the Post-Impressionist move- 

ments, and have waxed fat and rosy in their declining years on the 
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proceeds of what was, for that day, a crazy venture. They are con- 
tent now to let well enough alone. Further madness, say they, may 
well be left to younger blood. They are intrenched securely behind 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of established reputations. 
It is the “up and coming” dealers, who, as I have already intimated, 
are more often than not over-zealous in their espousal of new causes, 
whom one has to seek out if he would keep pace with some of the new 
men. After all, it no longer requires a very adroit missionary to con- 
vert the Philistine collector to the cult of the Post-Impressionists 
when their pictures are selling for twenty thousand apiece. 

It is only fair, however, to say that there are some of the old- 
established dealers—perhaps we had better call them connoisseurs— 
who have never lost the zest for discovery,—who are always ready to 
risk their reputations by promoting some new individual or group. 
Such an one is Vollard, who put Cézanne on the map in the ’nineties. 
The brothers Bernheim and Monsieur Druet are of this worshipful 
clan, and others, perhaps, whom I do not know. 

It was at Bernheim Jeune’s on the Boulevard de la Madeleine 
that we first saw the work of Vlaminck. There were nearly forty 
canvases in his one-man show. He is greatly in debt to Cézanne. 
Yet these lowering, dramatic canvases which depend for their effect 
on broad masses of pure color, furiously applied, are a far remove 
from the deliberate and calculated color transitions that we find in 
Cézanne’s most important work. WVlaminck paints Prussian blue 
skies hung with clouds of frank white paint; vermilion houses, orange 
roadways. There is little subtlety—the painter himself would prob- 
ably scorn to own to such an attribute. But there are vigor and 
vitality, certainly not negligible qualities, enough to please the most 
exacting of a strong-arm squad. Druet, who has exhibited his pic- 
tures, characterized him to me in this fashion: “He has talent, much 
talent. But he is too hasty, he depends too much on the inspiration 
of the moment. And the blew de Prusse which pervades his work is 
very unpleasant.” 

In a recent number of Action, the critic Léon Werth gives 
Vlaminck his place, better, perhaps, than he thought to: “Power and 
heart—very simple words. Do you know many painters of the day 
to whom you could apply them? I know some who are reserved, and 
some who are tender; I know some who are imaginative and some 
who are studious, brilliant, delicate; I know some who are destructive 
and some who are constructive. . . . But Vlaminck seems to me to 
stand alone, with his fist and his heart.” 

Angel Zarraga, a Mexican, who has painted much in California, 
also had a show at Bernheim’s. Here is another man under the domi- 
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DRAWING FROM THE NUDE BY _ LUC-ALBERT 
MOREAU, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE INDEPENDANTS 
IN PARIS. 
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nation of Cézanne, but in a way far different from Vlaminck. He 
appears to attempt a compromise between broken-color and Cézan- 
nesque form. His key is high and brilliant. A still-life and a curious 
portrait of Renoir were his most compelling canvases. 

The Bernheims have fathered many little artistic revolutions. 
They showed Cézanne when Cézanne was still reviled. It was at 
their galleries that the Futurists offered their challenge and presented 
their manifesto. Bonnard, Van Dongen, Vuillard, Henri-Edmund 
Cross (a close follower of Signac’s pure pointillisme), and many 
others have been shown there from time to time. The Bernheim’s 
private collection is a marvel of well-controlled eclecticism. 


NE treads on treacherous ground when one begins to talk of 
() influences. But to a fresh eye, Cézanne appears to dominate all 
the hectic diversity of modern currents and counter-currents. 

The Cubists, although they have diverged much, admit that he was 
an “indicating arrow in the regeneration of painting.” Actually those 
who copy his surface technique—in whose canvases may be seen the 
personal mannerisms of the Aix master—are a very considerable body. 

Doucet, Durey, Gustave Pierre, and Friesz are among the satel- 
lites. We saw examples of their work at the exhibition of the Jeunes 
Peintres Frangais at the Manzi-Joyant Galleries in Rue de la Ville 
Evéque. That show was a delight. Friesz was very much in evidence 
with an enormous decorative canvas of nudes and a fine wood interior. 
Vlaminck showed one of his best landscapes, and Guérin a still-life. 
Luc-Albert Moreau, the vice-president of the Indépendants, was 
represented by a large self-portrait and a drawing from the nude, 
which we reproduce. Moreau was for a long time strongly under the 
influence of the Cubists. But in his later work he has developed an 
individuality which takes him out of any group. 

Doucet frankly employs the Cézanne idiom, although his color 
is attenuated, running to opalescent blues, greens, and reds. Durey 
is even more slavishly under the spell of Cézanne. With Friesz it is 
much less apparent; Matisse has clearly had a good deal to do with 
his development. At one end of the spacious main gallery of this 
exhibition there was a canvas apiece by Cézanne and Renoir, hung 
on large screens detached from the wall. They held the posts of 
honor and gave the appearance of being, as it were, badges of inde- 
pendence, although, Heaven knows, Paris needs no such symbols of 
freedom now! Renoir, by the way, is given in the catalogue as the 
honorary president of the association. 

We saw elsewhere an individual show by Gustave Pierre, an- 
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other who apparently has taken more of the surface than the content 
from his contact with Cézanne. 

Guérin deserves a word of mention here. He is the one modern 
that we encountered who has gone back to the Eighteenth Century 
for the principal part of his subject matter. He treats Fragonard- 
like lords and ladies, seated in formal gardens, with a broad modern 
brush, and a definitely decorative manner. 


NE day, furnished with a card of introduction from Monsieur 
Durand-Ruel, we went to the gallery of Paul Rosenberg in 

Rue de la Boétie. Our principal object was to see some 
Cézannes which Rosenberg, in connection with two other dealers, had 
purchased in Holland. He received us gravely and was extremely 
courteous. We spent over an hour closeted with nine splendid exam- 
ples of the great Post-Impressionist painter. Later he took great 
pride in showing us his Picassos. Picasso is his chief delight among 
the moderns. One room was devoted entirely to large canvases in the 
Cubist manner—‘tactile arrangements” they might be called, in 
modernist parlance. But that is only one phase of Picasso’s work. 
Rosenberg waxed enthusiastic as he showed us several volumes of 
reproductions of the drawings and paintings of this modern giant, 
and smiled approvingly when we exclaimed over the astonishing 
variety of his media of expression. There was a small pencil portrait 
of the artist, as naturalistic as the most academically minded could 
wish. Then groups of peasants toiling or resting in the fields, com- 
posed from memory—fantaisies as the dealer termed them. There 
was a portrait group of Rosenberg’s family, the garments lovingly 
painted in quaint arabesques. Then simple outline drawings, very 
flowing and sure in their suggestion of the form that the outline en- 
closed. Such versatility was almost uncanny. “Picasso creates art,” 
said Rosenberg with a significant stress upon the last word. “He 
does not wish to adhere to any formula whatever. He paints and 
draws as the spirit moves him—abstractly if he wishes, objectively if 
he is so inclined. After all, what difference does it make what method 
one uses, so long as the result is significant? I had an exhibition last 
winter of his drawings, one hundred and forty of them. Crowds of 
people came just to laugh. They thought it would be a sort of variety 
show. But instead of laughing, they bought. We sold one hundred 
and seventeen of the drawings. Ah! they did not know that Picasso 
was an astonishing draughtsman.” 
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THE LAST DAY OF CHILD- 
HOOD: ILLUSTRATED WITH 
DRAWINGS BY DONALD 
CORLEY 


HE pattern of a painted floor is as the 
[ pattern of countrysides and market-places. 
Who comes to the gateway of his renuncia- 
tion upon a hobby-horse tethers him, lest his 
| wheels come to ruin upon the highways. Who 
| empties his barrow of the last of his alphabet 
S comes to the crossroads to find a new one, 
wrought not of old, worn ideographs, carved 
upon stone, but of the shapes of ships, and the curves of 
smoke, and the vanishing shadows of birds on water, and of 
intangible things. Crossroads were christened by tradition to be 
the burial-places of suicides, of indecisions, of renounced mis-inten- 
tions. Erstwhile did children bury there, their dolls, with pomp and 
atavistic nonsense. Who has nothing to inter there, as a dog his 
polished bones, may the sooner find himself with the crows of distance, 
along either of the ways that confront any moment of departure. To 
the riders of hobby-horses is given a sense of wonderment, but to the 
tetherers of them a glimpse of the eternal line of inevitable hills. To 
the trundlers of barrows may indeed come exercise by rote—but a 
wheel is soon broken. And to the footfree journeyman may come a 
song from within, or from the air, with which he may admix some- 
thing that he knows, that does not come at bidding, nor often stay 
until expressed. It may be a residue of truth, sifted of false emotions, 
and that is neither here nor there, nor, like a clock, ever arbitrary. 
Nor to be fed with perfumes nor with wine, nor with books nor 
women’s favor altogether. It is equally in the fever of the city and 
in the feeling that comes as still-borne rain comes to the moors, which 
some call homesickness, who have homes, and which others know for 
loneliness. Who has the manacles of youth may strike them off, if 
he be willing, and be more youthful still. It is to forget, at this pass 
—save with unreasoning affection—everything that one has touched, 
the shadows of passing things upon the ceiling, the arabesques of 
flames, and the frost upon the window-pane. Unless—but you who 
have come to the gate do not need to be told, and you who may never 
come do not need to know. There is no nothingness, neither in the 
corrosion of a copper nail in a bit of driftwood, nor in the waxen seal 
dropped from a holy candle in processional, upon a paving-stone in 
the street. The last day of childhood is only a transmutation It is 
(Continued on page 118) 
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THE TOMB OF THE BUFFOONS: ON A HILLTOP WHERE A DEAD TREE STANDS—THE CARD- 
BOARD TOMB OF THE BUFFOONS. TWO OF THE QUICKEST OF THEM DICE IN THE PRO- 
SCENIUM-WINDOW. ONE IS RECEIVER OF THE DEAD. THE OTHER—CARRIER IN THE BUF- 
FOONS’ TAWDRY TOMB THERE IS VERY LITTLE SPACE. SOME OTHER MIME MUST YIELD HIS 
NARROW SHELF TO THE BOX WITH THE CHECKERED LID, AND PRETEND THAT HE IS DEAD. 
IN THE BOX IS—PIERROT, ONCE AL CHARID. FROM A DRAWING BY DONALD CORLEY. 
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THE BOOTH OF THE SORCERESS: IN CAMBODIA—PERHAPS IN KOREA—THE MERCHANTS 
OF VERITY HALTED. THE TORTOISE SETTLED HIS TOES TO SLEEP ANOTHER THOUSAND 
YEARS. THE LADDER TO TRUTH WAS LOWERED. CURTAINS OPENED UPON THE SORCERESS 
OF ANOTHER COUNTRY. BUT NO ONE CAME, TO FLING A PEBBLE OR A PENNY THROUGH THE 
BLACK MIRROR, NOR TO CONSULT THE PONTIFICAL BIRDS, WHOSE PENCHANT IS TO SPEAK 
OF EVERYTHING AND OF NOTHING. 
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THE MADHOUSE BARGE: SOMEWHERE A WHITE- 
LANE OF THE TIDE. AND 


DOMED WATER. 
TO THIS BOURNE CO 
GROWN OLD PREMATUREL 
T 


GATE STANDS, ABOVE A 
ME THOSE WHO CANNOT SLEEP, AND THOSE 
Y. EVEN THOSE WHO ARE, FOR NO REASON, DEPORTED FROM 
HE CITY. THE WHARFINGER AND THE KEYMAN, AND ON 
FROM THEMSELVES. 


© OTHER, HERE RECLUSE THEM 
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THE TRIAL OF MODERN FURNITURE: SHE WAS AN ENIGMA TO HERSELF——THE BOUDOIR 
CHAIR. SHE WAS ONE OF THOSE WHO HAVE FOIBLES. WHEREFORE, TRIALS. HER LESS 
SUSCEPTIBLE COMPANIONS ASSUMED AN AIR OF ARROGANCE. FOR TO HYSTERICAL 
ELDERS IS ALWAYS GIVEN THE ENJOYMENT OF OUTRAGED VIRTUE. 
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(Continued from page 108) 

only the first day of something we dimly suspect, but may some day 
know—and find it is the same. And when such children as these shall 
have returned, from the dead cities of misapprehension that were 
bequeathed to them, then shall they rush up the stairs, leaving behind 
them every vaporous fear of fear, and find their house astir with the 
confusion of renewal and quantity and certainty. They fling open 
their windows upon the market-place mad with Carnival, and they 
find unsuspected treasure in their tea-caddies. In the market-place 
are booths for brasses and geraniums, for tiny ships of amber, aban- 
doned amphorae filled for new pouring, incense to dispossess super- 
stition, whistles of terra cotta, and of bluish pewter for summoning 
mislaid inflections, fans for inducing presumptions, keys, dominoes, 
and fragrant pommander oranges. Mirth is afoot, truly, like a dwarf, 
busy-handed, painting old dull rooms with yellow, measuring each 
sweet surface of wood and silk and wax so as to be sure to come 
always with ample—and a little over, of course—of everything that 
matters. And each petal of wind-blown confetti is scribbled over with 
new intimations of things to come. . . . 


IN A GARRET OF OLD NEW YORK: BY HIL- 
TON HOWELL RAILEY 


[IFTY feet across the way I see twelve windows of a 
dumbbell tenement. In the murky background of 
the ill-ventilated rooms beyond I see twelve sputter- 
ing jets of gas, flickering feebly from greasy chande- 
liers. An oily moisture covers the panes. There 
must be heat on the other side. At one of the small 
windows on the ground floor there are three little, 
very white noses flattened against the glass. The faces belonging 
to them are old and hollow and stamped with the injustice of their 
parent’s bargain with civilization. Yet none of the children is more 
than seven years old. And though they look happy, there is some- 
thing ghastly about the thin smiles that crease their faces, accentuating 
sharp, shadow-deepened cheek bones. Italy, France, Spain, Ireland, 
even Germany—amust be represented in some degree across the way. 
I am spying through my window. 

There! A crippled little wisp of a girl has entered the building 
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with a bucket of—no, not beer! Milk, maybe. Her hair was flying 
in the winds as she passed from my view. Her hands, I noticed, were 
red, rough, chapped. The clothes she wore were meager and mean. 
But there was a song in her heart; as miserable as she seemed, her 
eyes were laughing, her lips were singing, and, if she resented her lot, 
apathy had long since nipped rebellion. These things I see through 
my window. 

From the same door through which she slipped into darkness 
comes a tall young man of about twenty-five. His overcoat is crowned 
by a huge fur collar. His shoes are highly polished. His hat is grey 
and becoming. He is indeed in strange contrast to the haggard, black- 
haired woman who has followed him into the street. Her dress is old, 
ugly, greasy; it hangs loosely on her emaciated frame. Her shoes 
might have belonged to a giant laborer. Her battle for existence has 
sharpened her wits. Every line in her face typifies cunning. The 
man is certainly a relative. He may be son, husband, brother. It is 
difficult to decide which, but he is surely related. The women of this 
street are an enigma to me. 

Twilight deepens. 

A little to my right I see a box factory. On the second floor are 
scores of girls between the ages of fifteen and twenty. I know they 
are there though I cannot see them. At the employees’ entrance I see 
a gang of boys, all in their ’teens. For what are they waiting—I 
wonder! The red glow of burning cigarettes occasionally illuminates 
their faces. I can tell by their gestures and laughter that the gender 
of their theme is feminine. It is not difficult to imagine what will 
happen when the factory closes for the night. 

Soldiers will come here. I meet them straggling along after 
dark. They, too, stand around and wait—for what? Again, I wonder! 


HIS street is temperamental. It is cosmopolitan. It is moral, 

immoral, unmoral. A singletaxer of great fame lives in it. 

Writers, artists, socialists, lawyers, doctors, professors and other 
such people live in it—on either side and in the dumbbell tenements. 
Graduates of Columbia and Bryn Mawr live in it. And all these, the 
rich and the poor, the humble, the merely intellectual and the famous, 
are sandwiched between a maze of ex-barrooms, tea-rooms, and a 
variegated assortment of shops. 

It has no particular philosophy, this street. It is philosophy, 
and its culture is savagely naked. Single tax, socialism, free love, 
child welfare, the respective evils of prohibition and drunkenness, art, 
music, labor, all are represented here and discussed over its tea and 
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(shh!) its chianti. One of its advertising invitations fronting a shop 
is typical: 
Sprawling youth and curious maid, 
Here and gone today— 
Rustling skirt and roving blade, 
Tarry on your way! 
Come and drink a cup of tea 
And sit and talk philosophy. 
Talk of life and dreams and art, 
Their undiscovered goal, 
The hidden secrets of your heart, 
The color of your soul. 
But though the talking will be free, 
You'll have to pay me for the tea! 


Its culmination is in Greenwich House. There the whole human 
scheme of things may be found. This place is not an ordinary social 
settlement. You see that when you first push open the heavy door and 
glance at the weird blues and greens and orange of the decorations 
that sprawl above and around the doors and windows of the foyer 
and hint of China and India. You see it as you sit at dinner in the 
glow of candles and the blue haze of cigarette smoke, listening to the 
talk, light, ironic, controversial, idealistic—covering without super- 
ficiality an astonishing range of subjects old and new. Here are hun- 
dreds of boys and girls, women, and little children, dirty and brown- 
eyed, thronging into draw whatever they require to fill out the aching 
gaps in starved existence, whether it be fairy stories, dancing, music, 
joy of producing beauty with their own hands in the pottery and 
weaving rooms, the glow of physical exertion, or the sympathetic 
advice of wise, understanding men and women. Truly, it is the crucible 
of this amazing piece of geography, for all the people, upper, middle, 
lower and unclassifiable—mingle here, saying “Brother!” 

It is night. 

Such is Jones Street . . . as I see it through my window. Taking 
the inhabitants as a whole they remind me of the Chinese poet who, 
if he had only one loaf, would sell half of it to buy hyacinths with 
which to feed his soul! 
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(shh!) its chianti. One of its advertising invitations fronting a shop 
is typical: 


Sprawling youth and curious maid, 
Here and gone today— 

Rustling skirt and roving blade, 
Tarry on your way! 

Come and drink a cup of tea 

And sit and talk philosophy. 

Talk of life and dreams and art, 
Their undiscovered goal, 

The hidden secrets of your heart, 
The color of your soul. 

But though the talking will be free, 
You'll have to pay me for the tea! 


Its culmination is in Greenwich House. There the whole human 
scheme of things may be found. This place is not an ordinary social 
settlement. You see that when you first push open the heavy door and 
glance at the weird blues and greens and orange of the decorations 
that sprawl above and around the doors and windows of the foyer 
and hint of China and India. You see it as you sit at dinner in the 
glow of candles and the blue haze of cigarette smoke, listening to the 
talk, light, ironic, controversial, idealistic—covering without super- 
ficiality an astonishing range of subjects old and new. Here are hun- 
dreds of boys and girls, women, and little children, dirty and brown- 
eyed, thronging into draw whatever they require to fill out the aching 
gaps in starved existence, whether it be fairy stories, dancing, music, 
joy of producing beauty with their own hands in the pottery and 
weaving rooms, the glow of physical exertion, or the sympathetic 
advice of wise, understanding men and women. Truly, it is the crucible 
of this amazing piece of geography, for all the people, upper, middle, 
lower and unclassifiable—mingle here, saying “Brother!” 

It is night. 

Such is Jones Street . . . as I see it through my window. Taking 
the inhabitants as a whole they remind me of the Chinese poet who, 
if he had only one loaf, would sell half of it to buy hyacinths with 
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ROCK AND WATER GARDENS: BY 
HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


The Illustrations Are of a Garden Planned by C. W. M. Harrison 


T often takes genius to see a possibility. Once genius has 
done its work, however, we stand amazed, wondering 
at the blindness that held us, marvelling at the new vision. 
Have you, perhaps, a waste, unlovely place of rocks 
and rabble, where there is not soil enough for a garden, 
where, so far as you can see, nothing will grow but a few 

tireless weeds? You work at it half-heartedly, forcing a few 

straggly blooms, but you want beauty, and beauty refuses to come. 

Yet, should you look through the eyes of genius, you might 

see a vision so exquisite that your whole idea of beauty in gardens 
would suffer a change. You could see something lovelier than you 
had hoped for, a magic of rainbow glory, and you would discover that 
this vision was a possibility, was in your reach, that the foundations 
lay there in the unsightly spot you had despaired over. A garden of 
cool greens and grays, a garden of murmuring sound and shining 
pools and waterfalls, of geysers and fountains, a garden where bright 
flowers and fringed ferns gathered, and where birds came to live and 
sing. The genius has seen, and now we can all see. 

The name of that particular genius in this case is Mr. C. W. 
Maredydd Harrison, a landscape gardener whose peculiar talent lies 
in the creating of rock and water gardens in just such hopeless bits 
as the one you own, either on a small or a great scale. The illustra- 
tions that go with this article show you what he has done in one of the 
larger of these gardens, a space of some three and a half acres. He 
has also made a place of dreamlike loveliness out of a little wood lot 
where there were only a few trees and a myriad rocks to start with. 
And his ideas and accomplishments can be used by garden lovers all 
over this country, modified to suit special conditions. Not much 
money is required to build a simple rock and water garden, for the 
water, though it looks endless in quantity, can be so manceuvred that 
a little goes a long way. Once the pools are full a fairly large garden 
can be kept at full power for a couple of dollars a day, and the pools 
alone kept filled, without playing the fountains and geysers, for a 
“quarter” a day. This amount will do to keep the streams running 
gently and everything fresh and sweet. 

Naturally the plans for such a garden must be well and carefully 
laid. These plans ought to be made by a professional. Mr. Maredydd 
Harrison is practically a pioneer in this work. He has a feeling for 
retaining the natural wildness of aspect which goes so far to make his 
gardens perfect. In this type of garden you should be continually 
and beautifully surprised, as nature surprises you. Delicate ferns 
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should spring from tiny ledges and cling to rock crevices, should touch 
the water with frondy tips and sway in the slight spray of a waterfall, 
as they do in wild brooks. The edge of a pool should know the sudden 
glory of purple irises or golden cowslips precisely as unconsciously as 
where nature does the planting. 

Look at these illustrations. They were taken only a year after 
the beginning of work on this garden, yet already the aspect is singu- 
larly unstudied and free. When the ferns and plants and trees have 
grown and spread, as grow and spread they will, the effect will be 
as of something beautifully created by nature herself, working with a 
success not possible except where man aids and abets her. But the 
truth is that the foundation of this garden was nothing more than a 
bit of barren ground, without even the rocks to make a start. Mr. 
Harrison has gone long distances to secure fine boulders and ledges, 
mossy rocks and colored pieces with which to build. Wherever there 
was a bit of natural material on the place, he has used it. Where there 
was nothing, he has brought from the surrounding country what he 
needed. For he believes in reproducing the natural effects of the par- 
ticular environment where he is working in their most perfect and 
beautiful expression. He believes also most intensely in using the 
wild plants and flowers, the creepers and the shrubs and trees of each 
locality. Our American possessions in this matter are amazingly rich 
and varied. Of course, there is no use in restricting one’s self to these 
wild plants. But many should be used, and the amateur who is plant- 
ing such a garden will do well to search the woods and brooks for 
suitable material and to buy home stock from his florist. One of the 
charms of the kind of garden here illustrated is the fact that you can 
leave conventionality behind, that you can use individual taste and 
discovery so largely, and can trust so definitely to nature. 

A garden of this kind can be made anywhere in our country. The 
water and the coolness of the rocks and the introduction of more or 
less shade will serve to bring about very nearly the same conditions. 
Such gardens all call f » Alpine plants, of which there are countless 
varieties, especially the many forms of Dianthus; for the phloxes, 
and the many exquisite primulas, some tall, some tiny, some sweet, 
others more showy in their bloom but not fragrant. There are Alpine 
forms of these primulas which cannot be had except under the condi- 
tions brought about in a rock garden where water is continually flow- 
ing. Then there are the many saxifrages, rock-loving, and the sea 
thrifts, with the various asters, including the lovely creeping asters 
that cover the rocks with glory. 

Mr. Harrison particularly favors the planting of the violas, of 
which he says there are in England more than a hundred varieties, 
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which should be more widely known here. Here there are at least 
twenty beauties to be found, and if the demand for them increases the 
florists will certainly stock them. Their colors are particularly pure, 
their form, something between the pansy and the violet, is most grace- 
ful. They flourish in such su: roundings as rocks and water yield, and 
entrancing color effects can be painted with them. 

This is but a hint as to the many plants to be used. There are, 
of course, the irises and lilies, and also the azaleas, wondrous in color, 
and rhododendrons where masses are wanted as a background. Then 
there are the evergreens and conifers. Here again Mr. Harrison 
pleads for the native stock as against the imported Japanese. The 
Canadian creeping yews and junipers are excellent, and the dwarf 
conifers of our own country. A shrub of great beauty, the ink berry, 
almost evergreen, is only to be found by hunting for it in the wilds, 
since so far the florists have not seen fit to feature it. Yet it is a 
charming addition to a garden, and can be used in quantities. 

The particular garden that is given here as showing the possi- 
bilities that lie in this special direction is situated in the very heart of 
the city of Watertown, N. Y., and is the property of Mrs. Emma 
Flower Taylor, daughter of ex-Governor Flower. It is built about 
a little cottage, or play house where tea parties and card parties and 
informal jollifications are held, but it is so planned that much of it is 
visible from the veranda of the main house. There are several large 
pools connected by winding, tumbling brooks, spanned as occasion 
demands by natural stone bridges. The largest pool is over five feet 
deep and is used for swimming. About it is concentrated what is 
called the “garden of rest,” and here there are stone seats under trees, 
so placed that the loveliest ledges are in view, with the shining pools 
and the small geysers and springs that catch the light in rainbow hues 
and make a murmurous music through which the bird songs pierce in 
thrilling chords and trills. These springs and geysers are a creation 
of Mr. Harrison, and are made by forcing thin streams of water up 
through the sheet of water. He also makes use of mist, throwing a 
stream of mist against a rock or arch so that it breaks and floats its 
shimmering veil where the sun turns it to rainbows. The garden is 
indeed a place of captive rainbows! Another masterly use of water 
is in the way Mr. Harrison covers rocks with a thin film, which brings 
out the rich color and encourages lovely mosses to grow. Some rocks 
are only beautiful when they are wet, and then they are very beautiful. 

The illustrations show a fine use of the rustic arch and a com- 
bination of stone and tree formation with the happiest result. This 
is where Mr. Harrison’s unfailing feeling for using whatever is usable 
shows to good advantage. He will lose nothing you may have in 
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THE ROCK AND WATER GARDEN OF MRS. EMMA FLOWER 
TAYLOR BUILT IN THE HEART OF WATERTOWN, N. Y.: GARDEN 
DESIGNED BY C. W. M. HARRISON. 








A GARDEN OF COOL GREENS AND GRAYS, A GARDEN OF MUR 
MURING SOUND AND SHINING POOLS AND WATERFALLS, OF 
GEYSERS AND FOUNTAINS, A GARDEN WHERE BRIGHT FLOWERS 
AND FRINGED FERNS GATHER, AND WHERE BIRDS COME TO LIVE 


AND SING. 





A PLACE OF DREAMLIKE LOVELINESS, MADE OUT OF 
A LITTLE WOOD LOT WHERE THERE WERE ONLY A 
FEW TREES AND A MYRIAD ROCKS TO START WITH. 








THIS STREAM KNOWS THE 
SUDDEN GLORY OF PURPLE IRISES AND GOLD- 
EN COWSLIPS PRECISELY AS UNCONSCIOUS- 
LY AS WHERE NATURE DOES THE PLANTING. 


THE EDGE OF 
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planning your garden for you, and many an item you did not realize 
will count for much in the final effect. 

Under a ledge that shows natural erosion a spring bubbles up. 
The pool that spreads away from it is full of speckled trout, lying in 
the sun, darting into the shadow at a motion. From this point a stair- 
way of stone ledges leads to the grotto of the mists and rainbows, with 
the rose garden at the back, where a bird’s feeding station is main- 
tained. Many little bird houses are set among the trees, and eventu- 
ally this garden will become a true birds’ paradise. 

Another delightful effect studied by Mr. Harrison is that pro- 
duced by reflections. A still pool that reflects the splendor of flowers 
and the tracery of ferns, or doubles a fine tree, or catches the sky is a 
joy to him. It can be a joy to you, if you plan your own garden 
carefully. 

And now is the time for this planning. You cannot make an- 
other garden during the late fall and early winter months, but you 
can lay the firm foundation of your rock and water then. The con- 
struction can be all ready for the planting in spring if you begin on 
it at once. Gardens in the north must be laid out before the heavy 
snow, but until that comes there is plenty to be done, and safely done. 
Pipes can be laid and the rocks and cement linings of pools, the steps 
for cascades, the ledges and bridges set in place. Early November is 
an excellent time to get loam ready for putting into crevices and 
pockets in the spring, and some bulbs should be planted where the 
ground is ready. Ferns can be gathered in the woods and rooted 
ready for the coming season. But chiefly it is the ground work that 
needs to be attended to now, when other garden labor is over. 

Remember that there is an immense step between the old rockery 
and such a garden as the inspiration of Mr. Harrison has conjured. 
The rockery at its worst, a pointed abomination of unrelated stones 
planted with rock pink and surmounted by a fountain featuring some 
unnatural child or gawky stork in cast iron, such a monstrosity is 
happily disappearing. But even the rockery at its best, simply as a 
feature in a conventional garden, though a lovely one, is not to he 
compared with so exquisite a thing as a real rock and water garden, 
where the enchantment of water and the beauty of rocks and boulders 
decorated with the green and gold and purple, the thousand tints of 
leaf and flower, finds full and free expression. Here the birds flock, 
here the shadows flung from trees make miracles in smooth or dancing 
water, here fountains whisper and springs bubble. Here, in a small 
space, it is possible to build a wonderland of cool beauty, a place of 
infinite refreshment and endless peace. 

(Continued on page 162) 














BODANZKY, THE CONDUCTOR OF THE NEW 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, TALKS 
OF MUSIC, AND PROPHESIES A GREAT 
‘““MUSICAL CITY’? FOR AMERICA: BY 
MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


NO. 1 OF A SERIES OF INTERVIEWS WITH AMERICA’S GREATEST 
SYMPHONY CONDUCTORS 





HROUGH vast spaces, quite dark and empty, sounds 
of the violins reached me, fretting softly for the tone 
needed to begin the Strauss “Love Song.” The 
bass viol throbbed out through the shadows, seeking 
a perfect agreement, and the wood wind instruments 
tested flute-like notes against the murmur of diso- 

nances—the great orchestra was awakening for the Season. 
Only the stage was bright, and between the light and the 
black amphitheatre, a figure was outlined, bending eagerly toward 
the orchestra, searching with eagle eyes as though to find written 
on the men’s faces the magic sign of genius. For it was the 
purpose of this man to build a bridge from his soul to the soul of 
the orchestra, over which fine melodies would travel. 

He turned back to the score and with a great circling gesture 
brought the orchestra together—a gesture like the flight of the eagle, 
fitting to the glance of the man’s eye. Following the gesture came a 
burgeoning of sound from the orchestra, as on a hot spring morning 
one suddenly finds an orchard in bloom. And Bodanzky had begun 
to conduct the first rehearsal for the National Symphony Orchestra. 

It was a breathless performance, this musician’s method of con- 
ducting music. He never seemed to be teaching the men, correcting 
detailed errors, referring to orchestral history, giving lessons in the 
development of harmony. For the first ten minutes the orchestra 
swung along at a vibrant pace, following with eager eyes every sweep 
of the sensitive directing hands, every glance of the flaming eyes, 
every curiously intense effort to rend the veils that always hang 
between a leader and the group that would follow. 

Then with a sudden movement, Mr. Bodanzky covered the orches- 
tra with an extinguishing gesture. I heard a sound of singing on 
the lighted stage, and realized that the conductor was humming softly 
over and over again the one strain, the rhythm of which he wished 
to force into the hearts of the men—no accusations, no explaining, no 
musical talk, just a thrusting of the delicate harmony through the 
consciousness of the musicians. A pause, and the strain was repeated, 
first by the flutes, and then by a crash of the whole orchestra, exactly 
as Bodanzky wanted it. The men had not stopped to think it out. 
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BODANZKY: THE GREAT EMOTIONAL CONDUCTOR: 


They had caught his meaning through their emotions. He had 
reached their spirits. 

I have never realized a more emotional scene than the rush of 
this man’s spirit out to the orchestra and the orchestra’s beautiful, 
immediate, realized answer. 

Bodanzky does not conduct merely with a baton, merely with a 
lifted hand. He conducts with his heart and soul, with his hands, his 
eyes, his body. It is at times as though his very being was entreating 
the spirit of the man to realize the genius of the music. It was as 
though he were saying: “Forget your notes, forget your surround- 
ings, pour out your souls, spread your wings, and soar with me over 
purple hilltops, over deep blue seas, high up through silver clouds, 
out, out, to the very edge of the infinite... . . 

Later, the men watched him with rapt faces, their eyes burning 
with the estasy Beethoven sought in his flaming, dark world, or the 
struggle and the high purpose and the heroic beauty that Wagner 
gives to Valhalla. With Beethoven, Bodanzky traveled green silver 
valleys and the men tiptoed beside him, or he was piling fuel on 
Brunhilde’s bier, and the flames burned into the soul of the men who 
played. And strains of such splendid music poured out into the 
darkness about me that it was like some mighty presence, warm and 
living. 

At times I could see Bodanzky bending over the desk in front 
of him like a tree in the wind, stretching out to meet the men—to 
gather up the sound and fling it into space; again the sound seemed 
to drop from his hands, to move in great currents out over the world. 
At last, when the music stopped, I found myself in tears, for the 
beauty had been beyond the human power to accept and register. 


I ATER when Mr. Bodanzky talked to me about his orchestra, his 
conducting, I understood what he meant by “Art, great art, 
can never be an amusement, but always an elation. Genius,” 

he continued, “is the power to present a vision of beauty through 

emotion. Without emotion, even with the greatest technique, an 
artist can only repeat to you another man’s dream. If a man wants 
to fire an audience with his own love of beauty, he has got to do it 
through emotions. If he is working with an orchestra, he has got to 
do it through their emotions, too. Of course, the great ideal in all 
art is the emotional artist with richly developed technique—but with 
technique alone you can never fire another man’s heart. 

“Take, for instance, Kreisler; he has rare genius and the intensely 
emotional temperament. He does not always wait to present his 
music with supreme technique. But, after all, Kreisler has something 
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WILL AMERICA BUILD A “CITY OF MUSIC”? 


to say to us through his music that no one else in the world has ever 
said, that no one else ever can say. He has seen ineffable beauty and 
he pours it out lavishly to us. If he were to wait for other things, 
we might lose one moment of rapture. 

“As I see the supreme artist, he must possess imagination, emo- 
tion, technique. Paderewski is the typical emotional pianist—a man 
who could not wait to perfect his technique—an artist, a genius who 
poured out his soul in his music and caught the soul of the public. 
He sent out his messages on wings. 

“What do we all want most in Life? I believe it is to be thrilled 
by some revelation of beauty. And art must thrill us if it is to live. 
With his emotion and magnetism Paderewski could stir an audience 
almost to a frenzy. 

“Then, alas, he went into politics. Just before he sailed back to 
Poland I saw him one day. He was my friend; I had known him for 
years. As we were talking together, I brought up the subject of his 
opera, ‘Manru,’ which he had wanted me to conduct. But he shook 
his head sadly, saying, ‘My friend, I am no longer interested in the 
production of the opera. It no longer seems important to me. There 
are other things for me to do—in Poland.’ And then I realized that 
you cannot be a reformer and an artist at the same time. The poli- 
tician is the man of his own day. The artist must be years in advance 
of his time. The politician is striving to give the people what they 
want; the artist, what he believes to be worth wanting.” 

I asked Mr. Bodanzky if his conducting was wholly inspirational, 
if he conducted according to his mood. And he said: “No. I always 
see before me when I begin a rehearsal a great pattern of how the 
music should be woven through the orchestra, and my aim is to get 
the musicians, each one, to fit into my pattern, until the completed 
expression is rich in tone, brilliant in hue, and complete so far as any 
one man can express another man’s genius. I have a feeling very 
often that the men scarcely realize the technique of what they are 
doing. They are caught up in the flood of sound and swept on by 
their own intense feeling. We are welded together as one power to 
product Beauty.” 

In speaking of present world conditions as ripe for the produc- 
tion of music, especially the production of music in Russia, Mr. 
Bodanzky said: “You cannot tell yet what will come up out of the 
soil of Russia. The whole spirit of the country has become cramped 
in its intense effort to reconstruct Life. Most of the Russians today 
are bewildered children. We must keep our hands off their souls. 
Whatever comes, it must be what they wish. If they are left free, 
you can be sure that some day music will pour up out of their souls 
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in, as it has in the past. Russia has imagination, emotion: a fertile 
soil indeed for the growth of art. She has been terribly hurt for 
centuries by repression. She has been hurt again by an incomplete, 
not fully realized revolution. We must not hurt her more by inter- 
ference. But however you may choke music, however you suppress 
it, in due time Beethoven is born, or Wagner, or Brahms. War is 
bound to stop music, because emotions are all exhausted in other 
channels. But in time there is sure again to come that thirst to ex- 
press beauty in sound. 


4 O me, just at the present moment, the writing on the wall 
points to Italy. I am getting compositions both from Italy 
and from Germany; but the fresh spirit, the awakening to real 
music, is at present in young Italy. In Germany music, especially 
that produced by the young men, I find the aftermath of the war, 
repression, resentment, sorrow; but in Italy there is Life. Italy is 
presenting music to us, not only with a fresh spirit, but in new style, 
creating her own style for the Symphony. This is particularly true 
of Malipiero, whose works I shall produce this winter. Up to the 
present time, Italy has been great musically, at least to me, only in 
her opera; her symphonies were largely imitative. But this young 
Italian school of musicians has really something to say about concert 
music. Not on'y Malipiero, but Casella, and Respighi. I shall hope 
to give something of a showing of this Italian music through the 
National Symphony Orchestra this winter. 

“I do not feel in France such great response to the newer music 
as I do in Italy. There is, of course, Ravel, who is wonderful, but 
who could scarcely be counted among the newer musicians. And here 
in America we have a fine composer, Ernest Bloch, whose ‘Viola 
Sonata’ I will play this winter. It is in the new spirit and very difficult. 
And, perhaps, not easily comprehensible, but I feel obliged to play it. 
I love romanticists and the classics; but the new men, the living 
men, must be also heard. It is not always easy to produce this new 
music, because in the newer school men insist upon instruments to 
express all sounds, whether they exist or not. For instance, in the 
Stravinsky Scherzo, which I wanted to conduct this winter, the score 
calls for a bass flute. I cannot find the instrument in this country. 
I do not doubt that there are bass flutes to be found somewhere in 
Russia, but how could I get just the sound that Stravinsky wants for 
this note without the bass flute which he demands? It is almost as 
difficult to get the scores of the new music. Five or six months ago 
I wrote to London for a Malipiero score. It is here this week.” 

In speaking of the great conductors, some of whom we have 
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heard in this country and others in Europe, Mr. Bodanzky made this 
interesting comment: “I feel that there are two kinds of conductors 
in this world, the emotional and the cerebral. There is Nickisch, for in- 
stance, a cultivated musician, a man who pours his spirit out over the 
orchestra, and who demands emotional response from the musicians 
who work with him. The other side of the coin is Dr. Muck, who was 
the intellectual conductor, a supreme technician. And the combina- 
tion of the two was the great Mahler, who conducted the Philharmonic 
Orchestra here for a number of years. And I feel it the duty of all 
true musicians in America today to help the world understand how 
great Gustav Mahler was, both as a composer and a conductor.” 


ASKED Mr. Bodanzky what he thought we should do to hasten 
[ite development and growth of music in America. He agreed 

with me that it could not be achieved merely by the constant and 
happy attendance at opera and music written by people of other 
nations. “There is pleasure,” he said, “always in listening to great 
music, but it does not always inevitably make for development of 
music in a nation. I think,” he said slowly and thoughtfully, “that 
with all the wealth in America, we should somehow create a great 
musical city—an art community where there would be music schools, 
the production of opera, the opportunity to bring out all the great love 
of music in this country and the very best teachers in the world. In 
this city, the people who love music and want to study art could live in 
a beautiful way.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “to build such a city from the founda- 
tion up? Houses as well as atmosphere?” “Yes,” he said, “every- 
thing. You could find land within sixty miles of New York, nearer, 
I am sure. You could employ the great architects, the great sculp- 
tors, the great painters, to make a fitting home for the creating and 
producing of music. And thus, the city I have in mind would really 
become a community of all the arts. And we would have not only 
fine, well-trained orchestras, but splendid choruses, such as you hear 
even today in London and Vienna. As a matter of fact, I am sure 
that such a city could be built within twenty-five miles of New York, 
and then you would have an audience of not only New York City, 
but also New York State, Connecticut, New Jersey and Long Island. 
But far greater than the audience would be the opportunity and the 
development. If young men and young women lived in this beau- 
tiful city, how much they would learn of art and beauty, what spiritual 
development would be theirs! And then we would not have to ask 
about a music for America. It would be born in my Music City. 
You could not keep these young people from expressing their own 
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I HAVE SUCH FAITH 


ideals, their own love, their own joys, in their own music. It would 

w, I believe, into the most wonderful city in the world, a city that 
artists would love to work in. It would become the center of pilgrim- 
ages from two hemispheres. 

“And this would really be quite an easy thing todo. A committee 
of just a few of the rich men here would make it possible. And who 
would question that there could be a greater monument to the gener- 
osity of the American business man? 

“As matters are today, artists in America lead a very isolate life. 
They are scattered over the country. The men of different arts do 
not come together. The students do not meet the masters, except in 
classrooms. There is no place where the young people meet together 
to discuss art. In every other country, I believe, in the world— 
France, Russia, Italy—there is the life of the artists, of the thinkers. 
Such a life would spring up in this City of Music, and from this city 
would go out over your whole land people burning with inspiration, 
trained musicians, great composers, great violinists and pianists, and 
conductors capable of organizing symphony orchestras for every city 
in America. 

“And, in addition, this city would become the home and workshop 
of all the arts; sculptors, painters, writers would work here together 
with musicians. What conferences there would be—what companion- 
ship! It would make for an intimacy among the arts, an understanding 
and sympathy that has not as yet existed in this country.” 


I HAVE SUCH FAITH 


O#; when I am dancing, 

Poised on tip of toe— 

I’m the clean one, brave one; 

In my heart I know 

That I could run, run right up the sky 
And never fall back, never die. 


But, ah, when I am kneeling, 
Praying for my soul— 

I’m the mean one, sick one; 
Naught can make me whole, 

And there’s a fear behind my eyes 
That I may die before I rise. 


—WEarRE Ho.proox. 








GERALDINE FARRAR 


Ale eel) 1 will have Farrar again at the Metropolitan Opera 
4 House this season. Farrar, the plaintive, gentle love- 
4 broken Butterfly; Farrar, the gay, passionate, heedless 
mM lovely Zaza; Farrar, the dangerous, petulant, cruel, 
# sensual, luring Carmen; Farrar, the fair, white, inno- 
Sj cent beseeching Marguerite; Farrar, music in her 
eyes, her hands, her rhythmical body, as well as in her 
magical throat. 

What youth and fire she brings to the old opera house. Her voice 
a chime of bells, her presence, hypnotic and joyous! 

She has been away, I am told on a long concert tour, singing 
through the Middle West and South and, of course, doing new moving 
pictures, and last of all resting in the mountain camp. It is easy to im- 
agine her living on mountain tops, perhaps singing there, when the 
beauty of the day has stormed her heart. I have never heard her sing 
any of Wagner’s music, but I am sure it would be a thrilling moment 
to hear her give the great “Walkiire” call at late sunset with flam- 
ing clouds about and the piercing beauty of early night creeping out 
of the valley. She is to be sure a most sophisticated person, yet I 
can picture her very close indeed to Nature’s more mysterious, riotous 
moments. 

It is a curious fact that genius can live and thrive often remote 
from nature, very metropolitan—and yet now and again one sees 
great men and women who impress you with the idea that the sun, 
moon, stars and all the fresh winds of the earth belong to them. 

I am told that Farrar is to give a wholly new characterization in 
the opera this winter. That is new for her—“Louise” by Charpentier. 
“Louise” has never been given at the “Metropolitan” before, and we 
shall all enjoy seeing Farrar’s conception of this famous French part. 
Of course she comes back in “Manon” and “Tosca.” When one 
thinks of the amazing space in art expression between “Carmen” and 
“Butterfly,” one gathers some true conception of the richness, beauty 
and scope of Farrar’s genius. 


M. F. R. 





From the Ruth Colby Studio 


GERALDINE FARRAR: HER 
LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 




















A CHRISTODORA HOUSE GIRL DANCING AT THE NEIGHBOR 
HOOD HOUSE’S SUMMER CAMP AT NORTHOVER, NEW JERSEY 











DANCING ON THE EAST SIDE 


y Wai FEW years ago a young girl—then a pupil of one of 
4 Vey 


a. 4 


the greatest exponents of rhythmic dancing—happened 
to be walking through the East Side of New York. 
aS She saw the children—dozens of dirty-faced, ragged 
5 % - little offsprings of immigrants playing in the streets 
- and on the tenement stoops. She watched them as they 
spied a hurdy-gurdy man at the corner of the block, rush to him, and 
begin to caper about to a worn-out tune. And, answering a sudden 
impulse, she began to dance with them. Soon they were flocking 
around her in Pied Piper fashion, imitating every movement with 
shrieks of merriment. When the last available penny had been 
dropped into the old tin cup and the hurdy-gurdy man had gone on 
his way, one little urchin slipped a grimy hand into the young girl’s 
and pleaded: 

“Aw, come and show us again tomorrow, won’t you, lady?” 

The outcome of this episode was the formation of the first 
rhythmic dancing class on the East Side—the dancer giving an after- 
noon each week to these tenement children. For its meeting place the 
group naturally turned to one of the neighborhood houses. These 
community centers, usually located in the foreign districts, have for 
thirty years been giving the less fortunate people of the city oppor- 
tunities for artistic and economic development, in addition to social 
and recreational facilities. 

The fame of that first group of little boys and girls, dancing 
barefoot in gay-colored, cheesecloth costumes, draped in Grecian 
fashion, spread quickly. Hundreds of other East Siders, the older 
as well as the younger, clamored to be allowed to join. For the East 
Siders love dancing, and that of the rhythmic variety, affording free 
expression for their strong dramatic instincts, proved particularly 
appealing. To meet the demand for more classes a group of volun- 
teers, some of them professional dancers, some students, offered their 
services. At the present time fifteen of the forty-seven houses, fed- 
erated into what is known as the United Neighborhood Houses of 
New York, have established rhythmic dancing on their programs. 

The ingenuity of these children of Russian, Italian and Syrian 
parentage and the wisdom of the instructors prevent the dancing 
classes from being purely imitative. Although living amid ugly sur- 
roundings, the children create beautiful dances, expressing their own 
reaction to the life going on about them. The dancing transforms 
them. To see them frolicking about, imagining themselves the north 
wind, or re-living a day that they spent in the country during the 
summer, one would never guess that they had not been born to the 
most kindly of circumstances. 
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THE NEW-OLD IDEA OF SOCIABLE FARM 
LIFE: BY LAURENCE H. PARKER 


ILLUSTRATED BY PICTURES OF VILLAGE LIFE IN FRANCE, TAKEN FROM 
AN AIRPLANE JUST AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE: PHOTO- 
GRAPHS BY LAURENCE H. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


Ade gel) }ILEN one speaks of rural France, one sees in memory 
nae, a country village with its clustering houses of stone 
5 } smoothly coated with plaster; the roofs of thatch or 
moss-grown tile rising picturesquely among the trees; 
} the pears and peaches, roses and grapes, carefully 
\j trained against the walls; the flowers and vegetables 
planted side by side in well-ordered beds in a pleasing 
ensemble that typifies the commingling of work and pleasure in the 
lives of the inhabitants. 

The French villager lives. He does not hurry through a certain 
number of hours of distasteful toil, looking only to their end. He 
loves the land he cultivates and takes each day’s simple pleasures with 
that day’s honest labor. 

Doubtless one element in his contentment is the sense of per- 
manency in his environment. He lives where his fathers have lived. 
The son, on marrying, brings his wife to the paternal roof. The cares 
and enjoyments of the new menage are added to the family stream 
of well-being which flows on through the years. The French villager, 
starting out in life, does not have to seek his fortunes. His future is 
marked out for him and he turns, as a matter of course, to its duties 
and its privileges. “How tame!” is the comment of some ambitious 
American. Perhaps so, but such stability makes for individual con- 
tentment and, up to the time of the late war, it had made also for the 
economic well-being of the whole nation. 

Why was France a land of sunny grain fields, not depleted by 
greed after centuries of tillage, but growing more productive year by 
year? Why was it the land of the vineyard and of the perfect wine? 
Why was it able to support practically its entire population on its 
own products and to export to other countries the means of their 
sustenance? Why was it the “banker country” of Europe? 

A general answer to these questions may be made, it is true, by 
saying that all this was the result of a wise and fixed agricultural 
policy on the part of the government. But to answer them specifically 
and humanely we must go back to the French agricultural village. 
Here we shall find not only the answers to these questions, but cour- 
age to face the dangers against which that veteran French agricul- 
turist, Jules Meline, warned his countrymen more than twenty years 
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ago, and we shall be less alarmed by the grave misgivings of some 
Frenchmen of to-day who speak of a seeming change in the char- 
acter of the French people. “They are less thrifty since the war,” 
these Frenchmen say; “they are less provident. They are spending 
without counting future costs.” But this, we answer, is a passing 
symptom. The fever that feeds for a time upon all lands that have 
passed through the unspeakable strain of war is upon France also, 
and in spite of all this, in spite of the terror still felt among the peo- 
ple of renewed German invasion, we can take courage from the 
French agricultural village. For those of us who knew rural France 
before the war, who have followed the government’s wise reconstruc- 
tion policy in the devastated regions, have faith that this fever and 
its resulting weakness will pass. 


HY do we find this hope in the light of the French village? 
V\ Look at the accompanying aeroplane pictures taken in France 

just after the signing of the Armistice. Do they not embody 
solidity and orderliness and the satisfaction of needs aesthetic as well 
as material? To the Frenchmen these scenes bring the recollection 
of a satisfaction deeper still. They awaken a response in every fibre 
of his spiritual being. You should have been present when I showed 
these photographs to the proprietor of a New York French restau- 
rant. One of them pictures a scene near his native town. His excla- 
mations as he studied it wou'd have put enthusiasm into the drabi- 
est intelligence. His wife, the cashier, was called and nothing would 
do but that “Jean, the cook,” must come out of the kitchen and look 
at his own pays while the astounded customers waited for their 
brioches and their change. These people,—the proprietor, his wife, 
the cook, and the other help,—were living in a city? Yes. In the 
great metropolis of the new world. But did they consider this their 
permanent abode? No. They were working hard and saving their 
well-earned money “to go home.” Nor is this true only of those who 
leave the French village for the cities of the new world. To the French 
payson who leaves the country, that country is still “home,” whereas 
the American countryman goes to the city as to the goal of his exist- 
ence. The Frenchman goes to the city temporarily and with the 
avowed purpose of earning enough to go back and spend his days in 
the country. He will go back sooner if he can. 

This, then, the fact that he prefers the sane life of the country 
to the hectic round of the city, is one of the reasons for saying that 
in the agricultural village of France lies the hope of the nation. It 
is difficult for one familiar only with the restless, changing life of the 
city, where men come and go, none caring whither, no one knowing 
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who lives in the next street, to realize the intimate contentment of life 
in a French village. So well known to each other are all the people 
of the parish that a stranger within their gates is at once recognized 
as such and welcomed accordingly,—the men making a salutation of 
great respect to any lady who has thus chanced to come among them. 


NE day the ladies of my family were entering a French vil- 
lage in the course of a tramp through the foot-hills of the Alps. 
They were undecided as to their route and particularly anx- 
ious to find a good stopping place for lunch. Overtaking a peasant 
woman, they made inquiries of her. Immediately she was all inter- 
est, advising this and that with bits of village gossip to substantiate 
her advice. She offered to show them the way. As she walked, she 
gathered up a wisp of hay here and there where it had fallen from a 
passing hay wagon and carried her little gleanings in her apron as 
if they were some precious commodity. After a while she excused 
herself and hastened ahead, indicating the road the others should 
follow. When they entered the village she met them again and after 
explaining that she had found unavailable the various places she had 
recommended as possible for their convenience, she offered them her 
humble kitchen with many deprecatory gestures. The season was 
late autumn and the warmth of the fire in the pleasant grange kitchen 
was most grateful. The visitors found that the family had just come 
in from their work in the fields. So eager were they to make their 
guests at home that the aged father urged the eldest of our party to 
take his special seat in the chimney corner. When this was not 
accepted and our group made it evident that the most they desired 
was a table upon which to spread the contents of their rucksacks, it 
was provided with alacrity and while the Americans ate at their 
table the bread and chocolate they had brought with them, the peas- 
ant family,—men, women and children,—gathered about another 
and took their bread and spaghetti, salad and cheese. 

Without appearing to do so, the visitors took note of the simple 
wholesomeness of this noon meal which these out-of-door women 
workers had so planned and prepared that they had it smoking on 
the table within five minutes of the time they entered the kitchen. 
The visitors also noted that while the grown-ups ate no meat, it was 
provided out of the pot au feu for the growing children. The cus- 
toms of these people are not mere habit but are established by long 
experience and handed on in a kind of homely wisdom for the adjust- 
ment of life to its demands. In this, again, the good sense of the 
French country people, unchanging outwardly, yet adapting itself 
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CLOSE VIEW .FROM AIRPLANE OF TYPICAL 
FRENCH FARMING VILLAGE UNTOUCHED BY THE 
WAR, SHOWING CONCENTRATION OF SOCIAL 
LIFE AND SURROUNDING FARM’ TERRITORY. 




















GIGNY, AND SURROUNDING FARM LANDS 
AS WELL AS BASKET WILLOW INDUS- 
TRY, FROM AN AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPH, 
TAKEN JUST AFTER THE ARMISTICE. 
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to new needs as they arise, is another reason for faith in the future 
of the nation. 


ARMING in France is carried on under three distinct systems 
pcr land tenure. These systems are known under the names of 

Fermage, Métayage, and Culture-directe. In the first named, 
the land is leased to the tenant farmer for a term of years at a fixed 
rental. The tenant supplies his own stock and equipment and retains 
all the profits. The leases are usually made out for a period of nine 
years or more. This method of farm operation prevails very largely 
in the northern and western portions of France where the best wheat 
fields are located and where such large quantities of beet sugar were 
raised before the war. One of the saddest sights that can be imag- 
ined was the condition of these fields and of the factories which 
formerly handled their products, after the retreat of the Germans. 

Under the system known as Métayage, the tenant farmer and 
the owner of the land work in partnership. The landlord supplies 
equipment and pays the expenses of starting the crop. The tenant 
supplies the labor and has in return the living of himself and family 
and one-half of the net proceeds. This system prevails in less fertile 
portions of France and possesses many advantages in that it brings 
the owner and the farmer who works the land into close personal 
relationship. There are farms which have been owned by the same 
family for generations and which have been worked by the descend- 
ants of another family during all this time, the sons following their 
father as metayer of the farm. 

The third system, that of Culture-directe, is prevalent in nearly 
one-half of the French farms. The owner of the land is the one who 
cultivates it with the assistance of his own family and of such hired 
labor as may be necessary. Nearly all the vineyards of France are 
cultivated under this system. The growth of the vines is a process 
involving very constant watchfulness to guard against disease and 
insect pests and the owner finds it to his advantage to give personal 
oversight to his vineyard. 


MENTION these three systems simply because of their bear- 
ing on the life of the agricultural village. It is mainly in the 


north of France and in the large dairy farms of Normandy, 
where Fermage is largely practised, that we find an approach to 
isolated farm life common in America. And even there the farm 
houses are usually on the outskirts of the village within easy reach of 
social life. In Normandy, it is the custom for the farmers to visit 
one town after another with their cattle (attending the market days 
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SOCIABLE FARM LIFE: THE- FRENCH IDEAL 


and special fairs which occur in succession in the different com- 
munes. This brings the people much opportunity for social inter- 
course. In the central part of France the agricultural village is the 
home of all the farmers from the surrounding area who find it pleas- 
ant thus to live in a community even though they need to go some 
distance each morning to their work. As a rule, they take their noon- 
day meal with them and allow plenty of time to eat it and to rest, 
returning at night to their family and neighbors. It is true that this 
clustering of the farm houses in the village arose in many cases from 
the ancient necessity for a central area protected against hostile inva- 
sion. But for the most part the newer towns established wherever 
culture is most worth while, are built in the same way. In Province, 
where the customs which are also to be found in Northern Italy pre- 
vail, one finds on the hill-tops the walled towns where the people live 
and from which they come down to the valleys for their daily work. 
It is in this inherited community of interests wherein the good of one 
was the good of all, that we find the root of the satisfaction which the 
French peasant takes in his daily life. 

Indeed, the village is simply an enlargement of the family. One 
church, whose bell tolls the passing soul, rings for the marriages and 
calls the people one and all to the same worship, is the center of the 
village life. Nearby the little café, or the more pretentious awberge, 
with its arbored gardens, makes a much-prized gathering place. 
Here, on a holiday, and, after the continental fashion, on a Sunday, 
all the villagers gather to enjoy themselves together, not in groups 
or by families only but all mingling in a gay camaraderie. “I think,” 
said a young student from the Paris Institute of Agronomy, who 
recently visited this country, “that you have it not so in America.” 
The nearest approach to this kind of communal spirit where it exists 
in America as a national product is the small country neighborhood. 
Even here the people all too seldom make happy holiday together. 
In the good old times the quiltings and huskings and house-raisings 
and church picnics, the ‘lection day celebrations and similar observ- 
ances provided great opportunity for neighborliness. Fortunately, 
the need of this social opportunity is being more fully recognized in 
this country and we see on every hand evidences of an earnest desire 
to bring into American rural communities the spirit of contentment 
which has been so typical of the French villages. 
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Touchstone Houses 


TWO TOUCHSTONE HOUSES: ONE LARGE, 
LUXURIOUS, YET DESIGNED WITH ECONO- 
MY: THE OTHER PICTURESQUE, SMALL AND 
PRACTICAL 


O predict blithely just what building material and labor condi- 
[Mions will be next spring, savors too much of announcing the way 

the stock market cat intends to jump, but after a careful study 
of conditions we suggest to 
those who can, the wisdom 
of starting their building 
operations now. Prices are 
better than they were six 
months ago. Brick was 
quoted recently at $20.00 
as against the previous 
price of $37.00. Lumber 
in some places showed a de- 
cline of 50%. Roger Bab- 
son in his report of October 
= Sth says: “We look for a 
DETAIL OF DOORWAY IN TOUCHSTONE House YTeduction in the cost of 
F No. 77. building during the next 


Se 








six months. 
We realize 
that this is 
not the 
opinion of 
the trade, 
but there 
are certain 




































TOUCHSTONE HOUSE No. 77. FIRST FLOOR 
PLAN. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE No. 77: SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


important factors which lead us to this con- 
clusion. The public is refusing to pay 
present prices. The number of new houses 
at present is but little larger than during the 
war embargo. Residential building started 
to boom after the war, but the advance in 
prices cut it short. We believe a substantial 
break must occur before next spring. Be- 
fore the winter is over the building material 
index should drop 15%.” 

The increase in immigration of unskilled 
labor is marked in spite of the much higher 
passage rates and the literacy tests. And it 
America unskilled labor grows with mush- 
room-like rapidity into unionized skilled 
labor, but the effect of this cannot possibly 
reach the building labor situation within the 
next year. So if you are anxious to escape 
the high rents and petty irritations of living 
in other people’s houses, don’t wait for the 
expected decrease in labor charges that is 
sure to follow the lowering of living costs 
and the influx of foreign born workers—the 
date of its arrival is too uncertain. 


* DID - KOK “DEb -E00m- 


ing that certain 
types of cars 
can not be used 
oda in transporting 
building mate- 
/ rials and in 

conveying raw 

materials to the 

building mate 
rial manufacturers. As the freight car short- 
age has been a complex problem for a long 
time, this order will seriously cut production 
in cement and other building materials. 

So it seems to us that as building prices 
are now lower than they have been for 
years, and living conditions are apparently 
growing more and more difficult, it is well 
worth while to make a little extra effort to 
build now and to live in the home of your 
own choosing. 


| Jip our pee fortunate will you be if 
either of the two delightful Touchstone 
Houses we are showing this month, fit in 
with your ideas of comfort and cost. Touch- 
stone House No. 77 is designed for those 
whose manner of living requires a home of 
size and some formality, and whose income 
permits a house with many masters’ bed- 
rooms and excellent housing conditions for 
the servants. It is a friendly, comfortable 
house, with an air of solidity. It hasn’t the 
cold, barren look of a new house, but rather 
the air of a substantial old grandfather of a 

house that 
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A CONCRETE BUNGALOW ON ORIGIN 
LINES: TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. i 
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A CAREFUL STUDY HAS BEEN MADE‘ 
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ly graceful roof line with its delightful 
dormers, as well as the excellent placing of 
shrubs, trees and flowers. A house with- 
out a garden is only half a home. So every 
Touchstone House is planned with a care- 
fully landscaped garden, and this particular 
Touchstone House has a charming terrace 
with flower boxes, vines trellised over the 
entrance porch and gaily colored perennials 
and annuals hugging the side walls. 

With the soft quiet gray of a stone house, 
slate in mottled green with light shadings 
to warm reddish brown makes a harmon- 
izing roof. The window trims may be in 
white, fresh gray or apple green—the cut 
stone around the windows and the entrance 
adding a graceful finished appearance to the 
whole. 

There is a door leading from the terrace 


- into the sun room which juts out from the 


house so that the sun pours in on three sides. 
Then we enter the living room with its 
hospitable fireplace promising warmth and 
cheer for the quickly approaching winter 
nights. 

The graceful grouping of the windows, 
not only in the living room but all through 
the house, will gladden the heart of the 
decorator. It is really possible to do some- 
thing charming with windows like these, 
with their tiny panes of glass and leaded 
casements. The entrance hall is spacious 
and may have a fireplace if you wish. The 
stair case to the upper rooms winds from 
another little hall that may be furnished for 
a quiet cozy writing room. From this little 
hall, we reach the library which is just 
where a library should be—separated from 
the rest of the house in a little world of its 
own, assuring the reader of solitude, pri- 
vacy and peace. 

On the opposite side Tt 
of the entrance hall we 
find the dining and 
breakfast rooms, with 
an efficient pantry 
offering service to both. 
These two rooms have 
a splendid chance for 
air and sunlight, and ° 
the dining room has ® 
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‘LIVING -“RKOOM: 





dow; the ice-box may be filled from the 
porch ; there are many dressers in both the 
kitchen and the pantry, dressers that are 
splendid to work on and that have drawers 
and storage space for mops, brooms, etc. 
And the comfort of the servants has been 
carefully considered. Nowhere in the world 
does the divine law of compensation work 
out more perfectly than in the problem of 
the servant in the home. Consideration 
begets consideration. There are of course 
exceptions, but almost always if servants 
are given comfortable living quarters, 
pleasant working conditions and modern 
appliances, the effect is noticeable in their 
manner and their work. Servants who 
work in Touchstone kitchens are working 
under the best possible conditions. The 
servants’ hall in this plan is next to the 
kitchen and connected directly with the 
second floor by a flight of stairs. 

On the second floor we find five masters’ 
bedrooms, three baths, thirteen closets in- 
cluding the linen closet that opens into the 
hall, and a large dressing room off the 
owner’s room. 

There is a fireplace in the owner’s room 
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the added charm of a 
brick fireplace in warm 
terra cotta shades. 
The kitchen is 
planned efficiently, for 
economy of labor and 
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HOME-BUILDING HELPS 


and one may be put in the large hall, also. 

On the third floor there are three rooms 
for the servants, a bath and splendid storage 
space. The rooms are large and airy, with 
plenty of closets and charming dormer win- 
dows—all-in-all rooms that will respond 
sympathetically to simple decorative treat- 
ment. 

We cannot leave Touchstone House No. 
77 without giving a glimpse in detail of the 
delightful entrance porch. Note the art 
achieved through the use of cut stone trim 
around the arch and the quaint beauty of 
the wrought iron door. 

Touchstone House No. 78 is designed in 
an entirely different mood. It is a gay 
little affair just large enough to hold the 
brand-new family of two, with an extra 
bedroom for the occasional guest. Picture 
it in deep cream stucco (on metal lath) with 
a bright green shingle roof, and warm 
chocolate window trim. In the flower boxes 
on the terrace bloom scarlet geraniums, 
white candytuft with long loops of dark, 
polished ivy, and banked against the house, 
grow vari-colored tulips in spring, holly- 
hocks, poppies and nasturtiums in summer, 
asters in fall and the green of shrubbery 
all the year round. 

There is a wonderful porch, which 
glassed-in, turns into a lovely sun-parlor; 
then a really spacious living room, with the 
fireplace between the charming groups of 
windows. Across the foyer hall we find 


the bedrooms and the bath, with many 
closets that are an important and distinctive 
feature of every Touchstone House. The 
little hall separating the living room from 
the sleeping unit, is another special feature 
of our houses. Nothing can be more im- 
portant than quiet and distinguished privacy 
for the bed chambers. It is not always easy 
to get this in limited space, but it is an 
essential part of Touchstone architecture. 

The dining room leads from the living 
room in such a fashion that it shares in the 
glow from the living room fire. And the 
kitchen is planned in the efficient Touch- 
stone way. Work must be simplified in the 
small house that has no room for a resident 
maid, and the person who is really in a 
position to make work easy in the kitchen, 
is the architect. When the iceman fills the 
ice-box from the porch, there is no tracking 
of dirt through the kitchen. When there 
are plenty of dressers to work on, with 
space for jars and pots and pans, it is 
much easier to cook, and when the sink is 
under a window, with a view of sky and 
trees, the drudgery of dishwashing is 
lessened. 


Study the floor plan of this little house 
seriously, each room by itself and then in 
relation to the whole. We think it would 
be possible to live in it a life of simplicity 
and harmony. Perhaps in it you will find 
your ideal of home. 





HOME-BUILDING HELPS 


If you are interested in building, we will gladly mail you the addresses of dealers who will send you 
literature about materials used in building and decorating. Please enclose 2c stamp with your inquiry. 


When you build of brick 


OU secure a home in which economy, 
durability, safety, comfort and beauty 
are combined. There are, of course, 
many cheaper building materials than brick, 
but we use the word “economy” in the sense 
of getting real value for your investment. 
Bricks are durable. A brick house retains 
the heat in winter and is cool in sum- 
mer. The maintenance charges on a brick 
house are less than on the same class of 
house made in another material. As in 
most things of real value, the first cost is 
fully covered by the years of service and the 
low cost of upkeep. 
There was a time when brick houses were 
cold looking and extremely unattractive. 
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Now, brick is made in such a variety of 
warm color tones and texture, that any 
brick house may be individual and possess 
a beauty that suggests the cheer and hospi- 
tality to be found within. The brick house 
shading from tan through the soft tones of 
terra cotta to warm red, makes a home 
whose attractiveness will stand out in any 
community. 

The insurance rate on brick is much lower 
than on a frame house. Of course, a brick 
house can burn, but the fire risk is not so 
great. A current advertisement portrays 
this idea cleverly, although it is not adver- 
tising bricks. It calls to our attention, in a 
striking way the fact that we store our valu- 
able papers in fire proof vaults, and house 
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HOME-BUILDING HELPS 


our equally valuable families in fire trap 
homes. The brick house is a good invest- 
ment, if the time should ever come when you 
wished to sell your home, you would find 
the durability of brick a great asset. 

And for the roof consider slate, in tones 
of green. We have in mind a slate mined 
in this country of wonderful quality and 
texture, in which can be obtained mottled 

eens varying through the olive tones with 
a slight warm reddish-brown tinge. The 
manufacturers of this slate take great pride 
in it and are very particular to see that it 
is used only on houses where it looks so 
well that it is the really one right roof. 
With this slate, it is possible to get the 
weather-aged effect of the charming old 
English roofs, whose color and natural un- 
evenness have a most appealing beauty. 
And this is combined with perfect and last- 
ing protection from rain and snow and sleet. 

You should consider lumber carefully 


There is so much printed and written on 
woods that we suggest the wisdom of read- 
ing the many brochures printed by manu- 
facturers and we also suggest that you take 
the matter up with your builder. He will 
have a real appreciation of your specific 
needs and problems. The North Carolina 
Pines are durable and the California Red- 
wood possesses the natural beauty of a 
naturally beautiful wood. The selection 
of the wood finish for your home is just 
as important as the selection of your furni- 
ture as anybody who has ever lived in an 
apartment house, well knows. One of the 
most trying things that can come into home 
making is to have the effect of your cher- 
ished furnishings ruined by oak finish when 
you want mahogany or walnut panelling 
when your furniture cries for ivory tone 
Colonial effects. If you use more than 
ordinary care in selecting the woodwork for 
your house, you will do much to keep your 
home from being uninteresting and com- 
monplace. 

For heating look into the various types 
of steam and hot water systems. There is 
one boiler in particular, which makes a point 
of the ease with which it can be regulated 
so that you can have the slowest kind of 
a slow-going fire for mild weather and still 
keep it going. The manufacturers of this 
boiler are also willing to show you that the 
effect of the ease with which it can be regu- 
lated results in a very apparent reduction 
in the coal bill and we can think of no more 
significant economy than this. 


Select good plumbing—Money must be 
spent for plumbing, either first or last. 
Very few of us have escaped living at some 
time or another with old plumbing that had 
to be patched and repatched. There are 
many places in building where legitimate 
savings may be made, but plumbing is not 
one of them. Pay for good materials first, 
and you will not have to pay large plumbing 
bills constantly for repairs. In selecting 
bathroom and kitchen plumbing fixtures, 
sinks, tubs, etc., buy standard makes. In 
buying these necessities, as in most others, it 
is wise to deal with the man or firm who 
thinks enough of his product to back it up 
with his reputaion and a reasonable guar- 
antee of its wearing qualities. We have be- 
fore us a clever little booklet which is really 
a double booklet—one side devoted to the 
kitchen and the laundry and the other side 
to the bathroom. It is written plainly and 
would be a great help in selecting the right 
type of plumbing fixtures for your home. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCER, 
AT LAST 
(Continued from page 94) 


the stage and have the curtain rung down 
because you have only built for half the 
audience. I want the house filled and 
everybody amused and some, if they will be, 
delighted.” 

Like all people who think in connection 
with stage work, Mr. Anderson would like 
to see a theatre built for really beautiful 
productions, with a thought to the lighting, 
to the convenience, to the mechanic of the 
stage, to the comfort of the stage people. 
“T am sure,” he said, “that America could 
set a standard for the whole world in stage 
production, if she would think of something 
besides the star and the chorus girl for a 
minute—not too long, but just a minute.” 

I was very much interested in the fact 
that many of the young people in the Green- 
wich Village Follies this year are compara- 
tively new to the theatre world, yet they 
were in no sense amateurs. And then I 
learned that Mr. Anderson believes in tak- 
ing young people, helping them to develop 
their gifts and training them thoroughly for 
their parts. And the result certainly vin- 
dicates his judgment. He is seeking beauty, 
not merely well-known names, and the re- 
sult is that people find their fame as well 
as their interest in working with him. 


M. F. R. 
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INDIVIDUAL HOUSE-WIRING 


INDIVIDUAL HOUSE - WIR- 
ING: BY MARY ORMSBEE 
WHITTON. 


sive form of sport, whether it takes 


[ general, self-expression is an expen- 
the form of blackening the eye of a 


neighbor, or erecting a monument. Espe- 
cially is this true of house-building. If one 


wishes to build cheaply, let him follow the 
crowd, and he can have cheaply the same 
doors, windows, mouldings, door-knobs and 
door-plates that a million other people do. 
The very proportions of the house itself 
are apt to be “standardized” by the use of 
“standardized” mill ,products. Following 
the crowd in house-building is not only the 
path of least resistance, but the path of 
greatest economy. And yet, when all is 
said and done, who wants to live in a house 
just like five million other houses? There- 
fore, a problem of house-building for in- 
telligent people is always to decide how far 
they must follow the crowd, under financial 
compulsion, and how far material circum- 
stances will permit of self-expression. 
Under these conditions it is encouraging 
to know that there is one part of house- 
building in which self-expression is not 
penalized financially, and that is the laying 
out of one’s electric wiring. To put it 
more strongly, yet still truthfully, electric 
wiring designed to meet the particular re- 
quirements of some particular form of 
interior decoration, actually costs less than 
a “standardized” wiring-plan of the better 
sort. 

Furthermore, in order to enjoy this form 
of self-expression, it is not necessary to 
build a house. Thousands of families the 
country over, under pressure of housing 
scarcity are taking over old dwellings and 
apartments, and renovating them for their 
own living purposes. These renovations 
usually include improved plumbing, heating 
and lighting, the latter most frequently 
meaning the introduction of electricity. 
Also renovations such as these are seldom 
extensive enough to require the services of 
an architect, so that the house-or-apart- 
ment-holder can or must, according to the 
point of view, plan his own alterations. 

Few would be so rash as to urge self- 
expression in the realm of pipes and radia- 
tors; it is much safer to let the technicians 
have their way in such matters. However, 
when it comes to the electric wiring, then is 
the time for the person of intelligence and 
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LIGHTING A MODERN HALL. 


taste to exercise those faculties and see to 
it that he gets a lighting and wiring system 
that is really part of his way of living, and 
not merely a standardized plan that would 
fit equally well a hundred thousand other 
premises. It is understood, of course, that 
the actual installation is in the hands of a 
contractor, fully competent on_ technical 
matters, and that the owner of the premises 
is merely representing more or less compe- 
tently an architect laying out the wiring of 
a house under construction. 

Roughly speaking, in urban conditions, 
there are two kinds of electric wiring dealt 
in by the electrical contractor, a cheap anda 
more expensive type of standardized wir- 
ing-plan. The cheaper kind can be seen 
in thousands of city apartments, of the sort 
that used to be called moderate in price. 
Here the wiring is put in with a minimum 
of expense, and almost without regard to 
use of beauty, so that the inhabitants fre- 
quently supplement the existing lighting 
facilities by all kinds of wires strung over 
the ceiling and walls (which the fire- 
insurance authorities wouldn’t like if they 
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INDIVIDUAL 


knew). Life in such quarters soon be- 
comes what Jeames in London Punch called 
a “bloomin’ gime of skippin’ rope”. At the 
opposite end of the scale are the wiring- 
plans drawn for apartments of the palatial 
type. It goes without saying that this wir- 
ing is a thousand times better than that 
found in the ordinary “flat”, being designed 
with intelligence and a very considerable 
degree of elasticity; but in the very nature 
of the case, such wiring-plans have to be 
impersonal. They are made while the 
building in question was still on paper, or 
represented only by a hole in the ground; 
plans therefore, must be drawn to cover 
the probable tastes and habits of a class, 
rather than the known wishes of any indi- 
vidual. And in order to have the necessary 
elasticity, a degree of expense is involved, 
which would not be necessary were the 
same architect laying out the wiring for a 
house, for which the decorating-scheme had 
already been selected. This is the consid- 
eration which makes it possible for the 
man introducing electric light into his own 
house or apartment, to do so with a maxi- 
mum of consideration for his own prefer- 
ences, and almost a minimum of outlay. 
The simplest form of wiring renovation 
is where electricity is to be put in premises 
already occupied by the owner, and where 
the owner’s individuality is 
evidenced by the existing color 
scheme and arrangement of 
furniture. In such instances, 
the usual method is to call in 
a contractor, and have him 
suggest the new lighting ar- 
rangements. Of course, this 
procedure is not applicable in 
cases where the owner is mov- 
ing from one apartment to an- 
other, so that the premises to 
be occupied are still unfur- 
nished, also, in the changing to 
other quarters, there are fre- 
quently very decided changes 
in the furnishings, some new 
treasures being added, and 
hopefully, perhaps some 
atrocities being banished. Yet 
even where the householder is 
merely bringing in current to 
his residence, it is not general- 
ly sufficient to have a contrac- 
tor go over the rooms as they 
stand with their old lighting 
fixtures, for it usually happens 
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that the arrangement of furniture adopted 
was not selected as ideal, but more often, as 
the best that could be done with the previ- 
ous system of illumination. Locations for 
desks, tables, and so forth, were undoubted- 
ly chosen very largely to secure the lighting 
necessary to their use; therefore, to give 
the electric contractor the existing arrange- 
ment of interiors as a basis for his work, 
will serve only to perpetuate an arrange- 
ment of furniture not good in itself but 
forced upon the owner by utilitarian con- 
siderations. 

For these reasons, another method is 
recommended to householders contemplat- 
ing renovation; this is desirable not only 
because it permits of more characteristic 
interiors, but also because it is equally 
applicable to all circumstances of renova- 
tion, whether city or suburban, large or 
small, whether the owner is moving into 
new quarters, or merely having new light- 
ing introduced into his old home. This 
method, which will be described below, does 
entail some effort on the part of the owner, 
but the labor will be many times repaid in 
satisfaction, as well as economy, and the 
nature of the effort is such that it will prob- 
ably be a “pleasure of a toil” to most people 
interested in intelligent home-making. 

To secure a wiring-scheme that reflects 





DETAIL OF AN ALABASTER BOWL USED IN SEMI-INDIRECT 
LIGHTING. 
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the needs and tastes of an in- 
dividual or family, the folk 
concerned should begin by 
making rough working plans 
of every room in the premises 
concerned, be they old or new. 
It is not necessary that such 
drawings be up to draughts- 
man’s standards; a _ simple 
scale, such as an inch or half- 
inch to the foot is recommend- 
ed, but the dimensions must be 
taken accurately. Next, let 
the interested owner make 
paper templates, to scale, of 
every article of furnishing 
that will occupy floor space. 
This should include any new 
things ordered, the dimensions 
of which should be secured 
when the pieces are purchased. 
Next, comes the delightful 
task of working-out, room by 
room, ideal arrangements for 
those furnishings. This game 
is played by shoving the tem- 
plates around the plans in 
various locations and com- 
binations, until the player 
feels satisfied, a state of mind 
involving much or little ex- 
penditure of grey-matter, as 
the case may be. 

Day-lighting as represented by windows 
will have to be considered, and indeed will 
probably be utilized as part of the decora- 
tive scheme. But otherwise, the house- 
holder may disregard all thought as to 
whether there will be good artificial light- 
ing at this point or that, but pursue his 
search for that ideal arrangement; it may 
well be that other people may not agree 
that locations selected are ideal, and the 
criticism of intelligent people is not alto- 
gether to be disregarded; on the other 
hand, if the arrangement is worked out 
thoroughly to suit the taste and comfort of 
the individual family, it will certainly es- 
cape the curse of the common-place. 

Having secured desirable furniture place- 
ments, all on paper, of course, the next 
thing is to decide what lighting and wiring 
provisions are necessary to make such a 
scheme livable. 

No attempt will be made in this article 
to consider the selection of lamps or fix- 
tures as such, this being a subject deserving 
of separate treatment. What concerns us 
here is more specifically the placement of 
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WALL BRACKET SUITABLE FOR WILLIAM AND MARY 
FURNISHINGS. 


wiring and outlets so that the householder 
can. have light where he wants it, and of 
the kind that he wants, at the same time not 
overlooking the possibilities of desirable 
economy. One of the great advantages 
of electricity over other forms of illumina- 
tion is its flexibility, which makes it possi- 
ble to light a room for its decorative values, 
rather than forcing arrangements to fit 
fixed centres of illumination. The chief 
medium through which this is done is the 
so-called baseboard receptacle, or electrical 
outlet, into which lamps may be “plugged” 
as desired, in addition to the fixed lighting. 
as represented by ceiling or wall fixtures. 
It is in locating these where they are 
wanted, rather than “spotting around” half 
a dozen, on the general principle that they 
may be wanted some day, that the intelli- 
gent planner saves unnecessary outlay. At 
the same time, he should add to the flexibil- 
ity of his system, almost without increase 
of cost, by ordering double baseboard out- 
lets rather than single in at least one post- 
tion in every room. This makes it possible 
to have permanent lighting outlet, and an 
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ynusual one, which can as occasion requires 
be used for the vacuum cleaner, the tea 
table, the floor-polisher, or any one of the 
hundreds of electrical devices that go to 
make living more comfortable. 

To assist the house-holder in analyzing his 
own lighting requirements, it may be well 
to call attention to some of the problems 
that he will encounter, for contractors have 
a sort of rule-of-thumb method doubtless 
reflecting general usage, which the person 
who wants his rooms to have a character- 
istic flavor to them can modify according 
to the dictates of his own needs. Thus, 
we are told that for a room larger than 
200 square feet, and especially for a room 
where formal entertaining is to be done, 
ceiling fixtures are desired. This is not 
because it is impossible to provide sufficient 
illumination otherwise but because lighting 
by a chandelier or its equivalent seems to 
lend an atmosphere of brilliancy and gaiety 
suitable to a formal social occasion. The 
converse of this proposition would be that 
for a room designed for rest and relaxa- 
tion, the subdued glow of lamps and wall 
brackets is desirable. It is on this prin- 
ciple that many household living-rooms are 
now lit entirely by electric floor and table 
lamps to the exclusion of over-head light- 
ing. The argument of added expense can 
be brought against the extensive use of 
floor-lamps, yet on the other hand, lamps 
of simple structure and tasteful color can 
now be had at reasonable figures; these 
first purchased may be later replaced as 
household finances permit, by pieces of 
better and handsomer design. 

Common-sense, however, seems to dictate 
that halls or entrances used as passage-ways 
should be illuminated from ceiling or wall 
fixtures, thus keeping the floor-space un- 
obstructed. Yet, not many miles from 
New York is the new house of an equally 
new millionaire, who having heard that 
floor-lamps were “the thing” in lighting, 
ordered his entire house thus “done” not 
even omitting the halls so that a person 
hurrying through is continually in danger 
of barking his shins against these miniature 
light-houses. 

Where pictures or fine mural decorations 
are in question, special provision should be 
made, so that desired light comes upon the 
object, its source, however, being concealed, 
so that the attention of the spectator is not 
divided between the art-creation, and the 
lighting device. One excellent means to 
this end is “cove lighting”, the bulbs being 
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placed in the cove above the picture mould- 
ing, and thrown by reflectors down upon 
the painting below. Similarly, where a 
room is used for music, the light should be 
so placed that the performers can have it 
fall upon their music and instruments, when 
necessary, while the rest of the room is in 


the semi-darkness of the well-designed - 


concert-hall. This has the double effect of 
providing sufficient illumination for the 
players, and at the same time, helping to 
centre the attention of the auditors on the 
music. 


When it comes to the dining-room, the 


wise house-holder will dismiss from his 
mind any schemes of lighting that do not 
fit his particular scale of living. So much 
of what is called “best practice” assumes 
that the ordinary house-holder has a butler 
and “household staff’. At a time when 
there is no servant-problem because there 
are no servants, house-lighting schemes 
should recognize this state of affairs, and 
not suggest the carving of duck by the dim 
religious light of candles; the light may be 
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dim, but it is probable that the atmosphere 
will not remain religious. Furthermore, 
there will be no great flow cf wit at any 
dinner-table where the lighting is so sub- 
dued as to induce somnolence. Illumina- 
tion aside, although “best practice” calls 
for baseboard outlets near the sideboard 
so that the supposed butler may produce 
boiled eggs and toast from the small electric 
table-stoves, in these troubled times, it is 
better to have the outlets under the dining- 
room table so that the host or hostess may 
perform this rite of hospitality. Wiring 
here should be concealed by the table braces, 
and led into inconspicuous sockets, so that 
the devices may be readily connected and 
disconnected, while at the same time the 
socket is designed to avoid damage to the 
table. 

In the kitchen, very simple lighting can 
be entirely adequate. One fixture, placed 
in the centre of the room, and up against 
the ceiling, using a fairly powerful lamp, 
will give adequate light to a kitchen of 
about 150 square feet in area, which ap- 
proximates the size usually recommended 
for modern houses, short of the mansion. 
The location up at the ceiling prevents the 
formation of either undesirable shadows 
or glare, while the white finish of paint or 
kalsomine acts as an additional reflecting 
surface. Especially in the kitchen, the 
question of baseboard outlets should not be 
overlooked, for upon them depends the 
ability to modernize an old kitchen by the 
introduction of household labor-saving 
devices such as the dish-washer and the 
kitchen-aid. Where the kitchen is also the 
laundry, this is still more important, for 
less than twenty dollars worth of wiring 
will permit the correct placement and 
utilization of a complete laundry equipment. 
Incidentally, in the kitchen, the baseboard 
outlet sometimes becomes a “plate-rail 
receptacle”, where the wall design favors 
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the placement of outlets two or three feet 
above the floor, for convenience in “plug- 
ging in”. If the kitchen is intended for 
culinary purposes only, one double recep- 
tacle located in correct relation to the past 
table or kitchen cabinet, will be sufficient 
for the needs of a small family. Where 
laundry equipment must also be accommo- 
dated, the wiring provisions should be 
doubled; and where a power-mangle is to 
be electrically heated as well as driven 
(this is rather unusual) or where an electric 
range is to be used, a special wiring circuit 
must be provided to carry the heavier 
current. 

Bearing in mind these few suggestions 
for utility as well as for beauty, the 
thoughtful reader will be quite capable of 
laying out the wiring for his own premises 
awaiting renovation, but he would do well 
to consider also such suggestions as his 
contractor may give him. That man’s 
business being largely with the practical 
side of electricity, his advice may easily 
contribute to the working success of the 
installation. On the other hand, the house- 
holder must remember that the contractor 
is used to dealing only in definite terms. 
To him, an order for a fixture in the centre 
of the room means its literal centre, in a 
constructional sense ; the presence of a bay- 
window or a fire-place or some decorative 
feature as affecting the logical centre of 
the room will mean nothing to the electri- 
cian. A contractor is essentially orthodox, 
and the person wishing anything out of the 
ordinary, must see that his directions are 
clear, specific and not capable of misunder- 
standing. The man who wants to have his 
home well wired must be ready to talk in 
terms, not of artistic and psychological ef- 
fect, but of feet and inches, not neglecting 
those unpleasant but important considera- 
tions, known vulgarly as dollars and cents. 





AS TO INTERIOR FURNISH- 
INGS: BY W. B. PIERCE 
Adv. Mgr., John W. Masury & Son 


CO ms and arrangement are the two 


most important factors in developing 

a sympathetic and attractive interior. 

Color—first, last and always. The impor- 

tance of color is only just beginning to be 

recognized. The reaction psychologically 
is very powerful—and very subtle. 

How often, on entering a room or a 
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house, one has felt an overpowering sense 
of gloom and depression—strong enough 
to make conversation almost impossible, so 
heavy were one’s spirits! If analysed, the 
cause of this could almost invariably be 
traced to color. 

A charming old country house, lovely in 
line and type, had, when purchased, an 
entrance hall about 25 feet square, running 
through the width of the house at that 
point, with a Dutch door and two windows 
opening onto a garden at the rear. This 
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hall had a fireplace and a finely propor- 
tioned long low mantel. A wonderful possi- 
bility ! But—the walls were covered with 
deep red paper of an enormous pattern, 
with yellow grained varnish on the trim— 
gloomy, repellent and most hideous. 

The paper was removed, likewise the 
yellow grained varnish; the walls were 
pannelled ; and walls, trim and ceiling were 
all done in soft creamy, flat-tone paint. 

A long box under a group of windows, 
built in with mouldings and pannelling like 
the walls to the left of the door as one 
entered, was covered with a cushion of a 
small patterned velvet in dull gold. This 
box held golf clubs, tennis rackets and other 
odds‘and ends very conveniently. The light- 
ing fixtures were black sconces with raised 
lacquer in gold. An old black lacquer 
Chinese chest with raised gold decorations 
served as a wood box and gave color and 
character. 

Above this hung a black Chinese lacquer 
mirror of Queen Anne type. An inexpen- 
sive Chinese rug of blue with gold figures 
covered the centre of the floor, which had 
been properly varnished and waxed. Some 
Canton willow chairs with a low table of 
the same, cushions of plain Chinese blue 
and of brocades in Chinese design of blues, 
old golds and black carried out the idea 
of color. The room was made so attrac- 
tive that it was decided to place the piano 
there. The windows, being small and many- 
paned, were hung to the sill with sheer sash 
curtains against the panes and soft old gold 
silk at either side of the window, all pulled 
back so that the vista into the gardens 
might not be obscured—a vital point in a 
country house. 

In one corner stood an oleander bush 
which reached to the ceiling—a distance of 
only nine feet—but imagine the glow of 
color, the light streaming through the old 
gold curtains and bits of gold, blue and 
black everywhere against the cream-painted 
background. A standing lamp of wrought 
iron whose parchment shade was banded 
with blue and gold, lighted the piano. It 
all welcomed you most charmingly. An 
entrance like this must express a happy, 
cheerful household. One had a sense of 
pleasure and expansion at once on entering 
....Then close your eyes and think of 
the red paper and yellow varnish. What 
a comparison ! 

The living-room, opening off directly to 
the right, had its walls done in a soft 
Colonial yellow flat tone with cream trim; 





old mahogany furniture was covered in soit- 
brown and dull old greens; an Oriental- 
rug of great beauty and unusual coloring 
in golds, browns, tans and blues covered 
the floor. A piece of old brocade hung 
flat against the chimney breast against. 
which was hung a long oblong antique 
Colonial mirror. A pair of old brass 
candlesticks stood on the mantel with a 
bowl of laurel leaves reflected in the mirror 
in the middle; brass andirons and fender— 
all gave sparkle and life to the room. A 
wing chair with a low table at its left, on 
which stood a reading lamp, was placed 
beside the fire and gave a very inviting 
touch. There were no fixtures in this 
room, but many lamps all with gold colored 
silk shades. The rooms all opened so closely 
into one another that it was felt best to 
employ the same colors, though differently : 
expressed. 

The trim, throughout the entire house, 
which was small, with very low ceilings, 
was kept in the soft creamy tones. The 
wainscoted dining room had the same soft 
creamy paint, with a very quaint old black- 
backgrounded paper above the wainscoting, 
which was part of the original old house. 
Old brass sconces made into fixtures added 
another quaint touch, with soft yellow silk 
shades lined with deep rose to give a glow 
of color when lighted. Old mahogany 
table, chairs, sideboard and corner wall cup- 
board fastened high up into the corner. 
The floor, which was finished in a very dark 
stain, varnished and waxed, was covered 
with a dark brown—‘tete-de-negre”— 
seamless chenille rug. None of it expen- 
sive, none of it done in a “scheme” yet all 
harmonious, happy and unobtrusive. 

The loveliest rooms are those that grow 
from one thing to another as the suggestion 
is developed. Of course, if your house is 
so pure in style or period as intelligently 
to call for only the period furniture of its 
type, that is a different proposition. We 
are dealing here with the ordinary condi- 
tions of thousands of our American homes 
—houses and apartments that have no 
special architecture or “period” background 
to work up to. 

The guest bedroom contained a motley 
collection which would have cost much to 
replace with desirable and attractive furni- 
ture. An inexpensive copy of a French 
chintz paper in lovely soft blues and red 
pinks was found to cover the walls. The 
trim was painted creamy white. Then, as 
an inspiration, it was decided to paint the 
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furniture, and a soft dull blue which was 
in the paper was decided upon. Every- 
thing—brass beds, bureau, chiffonier, desk 
and chairs, all were painted old blue. The 
dressing table had a much too ornate cheap 
mirror which was removed entirely and a 
small antique mahogany shaving mirror was 
stood on the dressing table in its place. 
Copies of old hardware handles, etc., re- 
placed the common commercial variety. 
A red mulberry carpet rug (also one of the 
tones in the paper) made a wonderful back- 
ground for the blue furniture, the floor 
having been properly done as to finish, 
varnishing, etc. At the windows were 
organdy curtains ruffled and looped back— 
no other hangings. The whole made a 
most charming room. 

The same thing was done with another 
bedroom, in which a soft green instead of 
blue was used. The trim was done in the 
same creamy white; a green and white 
striped paper covered the walls. Again 
everything, beginning with the brass beds, 
was painted. An inexpensive English 
block print chintz was used in the room for 
curtains. A chaise longe was upholstered 
in this same chintz which was pink and soft 
mauves to offset and balance the green 
paint. Bedspreads with a full gathered 
valance covered as much of the ugly brass 
bed as possible. A dark green carpet was 
used—and so another room was trans- 
formed by a coat of paint, at small expense, 
using what one had and painting all to bring 
it together happily. A few pieces of old 
mahogany or walnut can always be used in 
a room with painted furniture and they re- 
lieve the hardness which sometimes occurs 
with certain types of this kind. 

In another old house in New Jersey, the 
large living room had an old cupboard with 
a wonderful green on the panels of the 
doors. This made the starting point for 
that room. The color was copied and all 
the trim, doors and cornices done in this 
tone. The walls were painted a flat cream. 
A very simple type of wicker furniture, 
painted: black, was used, with old gold 
cushions of very inexpensive material. 
Portiéres of this same material were hung. 
The fireplace was painted black—mantel 
and all—and black wrought iron lamps with 
parchment shades of cream with old gold 
bands and black lines were used. Ruffled 
curtains of organdy looped back were at 
the windows. ... And, at a very small 
outlay, simply the application of color and 
paint, a really delightful room was evolved. 
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A living-room in an apartment had a 
most distressing look when first beheld by 
its prospective tenants. The apartment 
was in an old-fashioned house which had 
been made over. The doors and trim were 
of heavy solid oak with a yellow grained 
varnish finish—very lexpensive and very 
ugly. Nothing could look well against 
such a background. 

This was entirely refinished and paint- 
ed a soft dull green with a gold line on the 
smaller mouldings. The walls were tinted 
a greenish grey, the ceiling a soft, dull 
browny gold. At the windows were hung, 
only to the sill, filet net curtains, with old 
gold silk pushed back at the sides, both 
curtains hanging flat against the window 
pane to give full value to the deep embra- 
sure of the window and do justice to the 
paneling and architectural detail. 

In this room a lovely English glazed 
chintz was used to cover the large daven- 
port and large winged chair. Pleated 
valances were used on these pieces. The 
chintz had a very soft pinky tan back- 
ground with flowers in red pink and blue 
and yellow, producing a very old mellow 
effect. The other odd pieces of furniture 
were covered in a dull dark old blue. Built- 
in sunken book cases flush with the wall 
were filled with books whose bindings re- 
flected again the colors in the chintz. A 
fireplace of Italian design in dull green and 
gold composition with a pair of very quaint 
andirons of Italian reproduction and fix- 
tures of the same style made another note 
in the room. 

In every one of the rooms described, 
extraordinary results were produced by 
paint and color at small expense. 

Arrangement is most important and 
furniture should be shifted and changed 
about until, by the very sense of balance 
you get, suddenly you know you have hit it. 

If it is right, the light falls in just the 
right way over your shoulder as you read, 
write or sew. The chairs are grouped in 
the living room in such a way that friends 
dropping in for tea find a cozy spot at once. 
It is not a question of vast expense. With 
the right touch and the right color it can 
be done with most satisfactory results and 
really marvelous things can be done with 
paint. Every room herein described has 
actually been done. 
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ART GALLERIES AS SCHOOL ROOMS 


a 
4 THE ART GALLERIES AS r We Gaven, sional shown in sm —- 
) September ToucusToNE something of Van 
. SCHOOL ROOMS Gogh’s painting and drawing accompanied 
d N another page of this department, by his translated letters to his friend Joseph 
O we are speaking of the use of art Bernard, but so significant is his work, so 
: museums for supplementary study masterly his technique that we feel that an 
for art students. I think we should say apology is not needed for bringing up his 
" a word of the value also of art gallery mame again in the magazine, and particularly 
2 exhibitions to the student. The custom of inthe Art Students Department. 
1 group exhibitions and single man_exhibi- Perhaps no man of his times, or of the 
1 tions in the various art galleries in the large _ present day for that matter, is so worthy 
; cities of America is happily growing more of careful study in the matter of drawing 
i and more popular and it seems to me that and technique as Van Gogh. He has the 
1 these exhibitions should be a help to the power through his amazing love of life and 
, § young people as well as to the connoisseurs, art of somehow bringing to you life itself 
: the buyers and the dilettante lovers of art. in his work. You feel the sunlight, its 
It is interesting how much of a fine kind of warmth, its vivifying quality, in not only 
knowledge you get from fairly constant his paintings but in his drawings. There 
| attendance at the galleries in the cities of is something especially in his last manner, 
this country. Frequently, a very fine of working that carries the very miracle 
variety of art will be displayed, painting, of life itself. It is as though his spirit 
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sculpture, the crafts (like the extraordinary 
exhibition of Lalique Glass which Knoed- 
ler’s showed last winter). 

But in the main you will begin to know 
and value American art if you 
will attend these exhibitions 
because there is a growing 
feeling throughout the country 
that we should begin to un- 
derstand the art that is being 
produced by our own artists. 
In the last ten years America 
has made the most amazing 
strides in the production of 
really original, brilliant and 
valuable painting and sculp- 
ture and the opportunity for 
the public to know this has 
largely come about through 
the intelligent art dealers of 
America. 

At the time this magazine 
is issued there will be an ex- 
hibition in New York of the 
most vital significance to art 
lovers. I refer to the collec- 
tion of Van Gogh’s pictures 
and drawings at the Montross 
Gallery. Both rooms in the 
gallery will be filled with this 
man’s work. I do not mean 
all the remarkable achievement 
of Van Gogh will be shown 
here, but such a variety of his 
early and late work, of his 


flames so intensely that the fire of it burns 
through the medium of his art, forever 
illuminating his canvases. 

The mystery of this technique is a thing 








é drawings and paintings as to 

: Ive you i i 

i e y a true impression of Courtesy of N. E. Montross Art Galleries 
j e marvel of his achievement. 
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for prolonged study to gain an intimate 
knowledge. Of course, I do not mean that 
one should go through these galleries hour 
after hour, day after day, trying to imitate 
Van Gogh because that would only be a 
temporary help; but it will be a marvelous 
education to any student to take a “course of 
study” at the Montross Gallery while the 
Van Gogh exhibition is on. By a “course of 
study”, I mean to let yourself grow intimate 
with his masterly art expression until you 
understand it. Van Gogh worked by him- 
Self and developed for himself this magical 
method, and each student must work out his 
own technique in the same way. Of course, 
the initiated attending this exhibition will 
see quickly that Van Gogh has followed cer- 
tain influences in his own work. You realize 
how much he owes Millet, how often he has 
dwelt with delight upon Daumier; you will 
see, too, that Gauguin, who was his most 
intimate friend, was also a real influence in 
his life; but you will understand that in the 
long run what has made him great, was his 
own development, the creation of his own 
method to express his own burning heart. 

I want once more to try and correct the 
error that was made in the August-Septem- 
ber magazine about Van Gogh. The fourth 
picture of this man’s work was captioned 
erroneously. It was called “A Self-Portrait 
by Van Gogh.” 

This picture should have carried the fol- 
lowing title, “Dr. Gachet, by Van Gogh”. 
We attempted to make this correction in 
October but somehow it got tangled up in 
the composing room and came out more 
blundering than ever. I am publishing with 
this article, one of the finest of the self- 
portraits by Van Gogh. 


THE ART MUSEUM AS 
COLLEGE: BY M. F. R. 


HEN I first came to New York 

many years ago, I found myself 

very busy earning my living. Yet 
I was profoundly interested in art ; modern, 
and of all kinds back to those brilliant days 
when Cleopatra sailed the Nile to bewil- 
dered lovers, and the craftsmen of Cypress 
wrought delicate glass that outlived their 
civilization. I remember, too, taking an 
immense interest in mummies, their clothes, 
their jewelry, their fine independent ways. 
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They always seemed so friendly and inti- 
mate and full of guile. 

And so without money, and my only free 
time holidays, evenings and Sundays, I set 
myself to studying art in the Metropolitan 
Museum. In these prehistoric days there 
were no art lectures at the Museum, no art 
courses by famous people, no teachers to 
take you through the galleries and point 
out with words of wisdom significant art 
features, to help or bewilder you as the case 
might be. 


I just bought a precious catalogue and 
roamed about the great building by myself, 
until in the course of a year, I began to 
know the architectural room by heart, and 
then I found books on architecture and 
painting to read at home. Holidays I took 
my lunch with me and spent the whole day 
in this wonderful place, and I studied the 
Old Masters until I really knew Holbein, 
Franz Hals, Rubens, Rembrandt, Valasquez, 
and I made friends with Corot and Frago- 
nard and Greuze and Watteau. 


And when I go to the Museums now, 
these pictures seem my very dear friends. 
They welcome me and I am strangely 
pleased and at home with them. 


It was here that I first saw and loved 
Bastien LePage’s “Joan”. No other pres- 
entation of this loved maid of France can 
ever seem to me as true, as well realized as 
this. LePage painted her in her own simple 
environment, in her Spring garden in Brit- 
tany, painted her in worn, sordid clothes, 
standing out under blossoming trees with 
her extraordinary spirit shining through her 
mystical eyes. Somehow you feel that it 
is Springtime and that this gentle child is 
feeling it, too, and yet in spite of the warm 
sweet beauty about her that must have made 
her young heart tender, she is making her 
great resolution and preparing for the great 
renunciation. 

It seems to me there is no way to study 
art thoroughly, except to go to the museums, 
whether in New York, or Detroit, or Bos- 
ton or St. Louis or Santa Fé. Go and 
live with the great masters, the old, great 
men and new great men as often as you 
can. Go from room to room with your 
catalogue in your hand until you know what 
these people have tried to do, and until you 
feel what they have accomplished. Supple- 
ment this personal contact with art with the 
best books you can find. And incidentally 
Tue ToucHsTONE intends to review art 
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books every month on these pages. Watch 
for them, buy them, and study them. 

No matter how much time you are giving 
to the study of art in the schools or in 
studios, you cannot supplement your regular 
art work too often with the museums, 
studios, books. If you are studying sculp- 
ture, you should inform yourself about the 
sister arts. You should know architecture, 
because sculpture and architecture are so 
very closely related with art achievements, 
and you should know painting, because 
mural painting and architecture and sculp- 
ture are really the three graces of the art 
world. 

I feel that the wonderful culture that the 
museums can give to art students today 
has never been sufficiently appreciated and 
here in New York City, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has been a pioneer in the 
work of converting museums into “college 
courses.” 

I am particularly interested in a series 
of lectures that has been planned for this 
season at the Metropolitan Art Museum, 
so much so that I am giving the program, for 
I feel that all students, and indeed many 
artists will be delighted, to know that such 
an opportunity will be afforded New York 
for supplementing new art interests this 
season. 


Saturpay Art Lectures for 1920-1921 


Nov. 6 Egyptian Weaving: Bernice M. 
Cartland, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


Nov. 13 Egyptian Furniture: Bernice M. 
Cartland. 


Nov. 20 Sculpture from Sardes: Theodore 
Leslie Shear, Associate in Greek Archae- 
ology, Columbia University. 

Nov. 27 The Art of Crete: Mrs. Harriet B. 
Hawes, Author. 

Dec. 4 Furniture of the Greeks: Gisela M. 
oe The Metropolitan Museum 
ot Art. 


Dec, 11 Greek Regal Coinage: Edward T. 
Newell, Numismatic Society. 


Dec. 18 Romanesque Architecture: The 
Problem of Vaulting: Charles R. Morey, 
Professor, Princeton University. 


Dec. 25 Romanesque Architecture: The 
Problem of Space Composition: Charles 
R. Morey. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jan. 1 Some Aspects of Modern Art, I: 
Walter Pach. 

Jan. 8 Some Aspects of Modern Art, II: 
Walter Pach. 

Jan. 15 What Dutch Archives Reveal About 
the Lives of the Painters: Adriaan J. 
Barnouw, Professor, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Jan. 22 Dutch Landscape Painters, XVII 
Century: Adriaan J. Barnouw. 

Jan. 29 (Subject to be announced later) 
Frank Jewett Mather, Professor, Prince- 
ton University. 

Feb. 5 Spanish Painting of the Golden Age: 
Chandler R. Post, Harvard University. 

Feb. 12 Problems of Portraiture: Royal 
Cortissoz. 

Feb. 19 Form As An Idiom: Royal 
Cortissoz. 

Feb. 26 Florentine Engravings: Fitz Roy 
Carrington, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

Mar. 5 A Group of Chinese Sculptures: 
Langdon Warner, Director, Pennsylvania 
Museum, 

Mar. 12 VI and VII Century Frecoes from 
Korea and Japan: Langdon Warner. 

Mar. 19 Book Decoration: Thomas M. 
Cleland, Printer and Designer. 

Mar. 26 Illustrated Books: William M. 
Ivins, Jr., The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ONE of the most important results of the 

Great War—probably a reaction from 
the intensity of its activities—is the present 
profound interest in art on the part of the 
general public. Everyone seems desirous 
of sharing in the happiness which its ap- 
preciation brings. To meet this demand the 
Department of Extension Teaching, Colum- 
bia University, offers a series of courses 
conducted by Dr. George Kriehn in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. They treat 
the enjoyment and history of art from the 
originals in the Museum. The subject for 
the winter term is “Sculpture and the Dec- 
orative Arts”. The class meets in three sec- 
tions, each presenting the same subject, as 
follows: Friday, 2:30 p.m., Saturday, 10:30 
a.m., and 3:15 p.m. Dr. Kriehn also gives 
another course “Outlines of Art History” 
Monday, 3 p.m., in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 
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‘BUTTERFLIES,” 


ART BOOKS OF VALUE TO 
ART STUDENTS: RE- 
VIEWED BY HILDEGARDE 
HAWTHORNE 


BaTIKs AND How To Make Tuem. By Pie- 
ter Mijer. (Dodd, Mead and Company.) 


ERE is an authoritative book by a 
man who has studied the art of 
making batiks in Java itself, the 

birthplace of the craft. Moreover he is a 
Dutchman, and it was in Holland and in 
Belgium that batiks were first recognized 
in their savage beauty, and where their 
loveliness developed far beyond the powers 
of the Japanese designer. Mr. Pieter Mijer 
brought the first batiks to America twelve 
years ago. Since then many workers in 
the craft witness to the welcome these dyed 
fabrics have won; but very few can equal 
the work of such a master as Mijer. 

This artist asserts that batik is an art, 
and that no one without sound training in 
design and the laws of color should attempt 
it. He himself has spent many years making 
batiks, and though he says that the process 
itself is easy, a study of the examples shown 
in the illustrations will convince anyone 
that its possibilities are amazing. The 
“Spring” by the author and C. Bertram 
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Hartman is as rare a creation as a canvas 
by a master painter, a delicious design of 
alluring figures, of fauns and airy trees, 
strange flowers and flying birds, a thing all 
wind and motion and delight. What it must 
be in color is felt even in this half-tone 
reproduction. 

Here in America batiks are being made 
commercially, in numbers, but Mr. Mijer 
will not have it that a batik worthy of the 
name can be manufactured. It must be 
made as an artist makes things. Turned out 
in quantity the delicacy, originality and 
finesse of the process is lost, and beauty 
departs hand in hand with these. 

The book gives a history of the art, with 
careful instructions, step by step, for making 
a batik. There are special directions for 
the crackle process, there is excellent counsel] 
as to design and dyes, and throughout the 
little volume there is evident the sincere 
and devoted love of the writer for the work 
itself. The book is written with great 
charm, and would be well worth reading by 
anyone who has bought a batik, even though 
he or she may never contemplate making 
one. To know something of an art so lovely 
is a joy in itself, and with knowledge appre- 
ciation grows; the better we realize what 
a good batik is, the less we shall be content 
with careless and sloppy work, or with the 
commonplaces of the commercial article. 
CHINESE PaInTers. A 

Critical Study. By 

Raphael Petrucci. 

Translated from the 

French by Frances 

Seaver. With 25 re- 

productions of paint- 

ings, and a Biograph- 
ical Study by Lau- 
rence Binyon, of the 

British Museum. 

(Brentano. ) 

MR. BIN YON’S 

brief note on Pe- 
trucci pictures a man of 
intense activity, with 
wide interests, a man to 
whom life and its mani- 
festations a ppealed 
forcibly, a man who 
was a passionate lover 
of beauty, and especial- 
ly of beauty as it finds 
expression in art. This 
man was killed while in 
the flush of his man- 
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hood by the war, not by 
a shell, but by the ex- 
haustion of his work 
for the ambulance ser- 
vice and the hospital at 
La Paume, in Belgium, 
his adopted country. 

More than anything 
else, Petrucci was a 
student of Oriental art, 
as is Mr. Binyon. No 
one was better equipped 
to explain the art of the 
Chinese and to eluci- 
date their aims as was 
this Italian, son of a 
French mother, and cit- 
izen of Belgium. He 
had spent years in Chi- 
na, and he had at least 
touched the soul of that 
people as it reveals it- 
self through its artists. 
It is the evolution of 
painting in that land 
that he has studied in 
the present volume, 
which is a compact, complete and awakening 
work on a great subject. The study begins 
with pre-Buddhistic art, and takes up sev- 
erally the different distinctive periods down 
to the present day. The great men of each 
period are briefly discussed, the historic sig- 
nificance of each era made clear. 

Monsieur Petrucci believes that it is wise 
to know how other races feel and think and 
see. He thinks it good to get close to the 
soul of another race. And it is through the 
artists and the writers of a race that this ap- 
proach is most possible. So that not only 
his admiration for the great work of the 
Chinese artist, but his love for his own peo- 
ple prompted him to the studies he has 
made, and the book he has published. It is 
a singularly interesting book in both aspects. 
The translation has clearly been a work of 
love and Miss Seaver’s hope that she might 
render as closely as possible the intention of 
the writer appears to have been realized. 
At least, one senses the personality of Pe- 
trucci himself in every page of his work. 
PAINTING AND THE PERSONAL EguarTION. 

By Charles H. Woodberry, N. A. 

(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 
THIS is a painter’s book, and has that 

quality of vivid charm that is found in 
the writing of a painter who can write at 
all. The same quality is to be found in that 
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fascinating book by John La Farge, “Con- 
siderations on Painting”. Both these books 
are not written as a writer writes; there is 
a subtle difference, a difference found in lis- 
tening to a painter tell a story or in hearing 
that story told by a writer. There is a cer- 
tain difference in values, possibly, a differ- 
ence in approach ; but it is there, though not 
to be definitely fingered. 

A part of the book is based on a series of 
six lectures given to students of painting at 
Ogunquit, Maine. The immediate object 
was to intrust in painting, but there is em- 
phasis on the psychic equation, and this psy- 
chological factor is as important to the pub- 
lic as to the student. There must be rapport 
between both the painter and his public if 
painting is to live, and mere appreciation of 
technical excellence is not enough. 

There is a delightful chapter to the Paint- 
er, pictured as sitting hand in hand with the 
Dealer, a compromising attitude. Humor 
shines through the pages, fancy illuminates 
them, sound common sense stiffens them. 
Readable and instructive, it is a book for 
any lover of pictures and their makers, a 
book to keep and turn back to, a book to 
love. 

CoLor SCHEMES FOR THE HoME AND MopEL 

INTERIORS. By Henry W. Frohne and 

Alice and Bettina Jackson. (J. B. Lip- 
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pincott Company.) Also (Grand Rapids 
Furniture Co., Michigan). 


THIS is a book meant for a practical guide 

in the furnishing and beautifying of a 
home, and will certainly be a valuable help 
to most people, people who do not pretend 
to be interior decorators, but who want 
charming rooms, harmonious settings and 
good things. 

The book is divided into two parts, part 
one being given over to a discussion of the 
importance of form and color. The simple 
rules or principles of color combinations are 
presented, the cardinal colors named, their 
combinations that make the secondary col- 
ors, and the complementary colors belong- 
ing to each. Plates in color illustrate this 
presentation, which is brief, clear and ade- 
quate. 

Next comes a discussion of the impor- 
tance of walls and floors, the backgrounds 
of an interior. Paints, finishes to paints, 
contrasts between the wood-trim and the 
papers, rugs and floorings, each item is con- 
cisely and interestingly treated. Good and 
bad combinations and the reasons that make 
them so, hangings that may make or mar a 
room, the balance of masses, the arrange- 
ment of furniture in regard to the propor- 
tion of the room, these are some of the sub- 


jects on which the writers have much to say, 


and all they say is worth while. They do 
not seek to make hard and fast rules; per- 
sonal taste and varying conditions must have 
their share in the making of any home. But 
they do succeed in indicating the more im- 
portant basis of good form, beauty and 
taste, they describe the chief characteristics 
of various periods in furniture, and they 
illustrate the desirability of taking thought 
as to the details that go to make the whole 
a success or a failure. 

The second part of the book, which is a 
small folio, is used to illustrate a number 
of rooms furnished and decorated according 
to certain styles and color schemes. These 
plates are printed in full color, with details 
of the color used, the textiles and papers, 
and are excellent. 


THe ParInTer’s Pavtette. By Denman 
Waldo Ross, Lecturer on Design in Har- 
vard University. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company. ) 

HIS is a technical book for the student of 
painting or the painter interested in the 
development of a set palette. It is a compan- 
ion volume to the earlier one, “Drawing and 
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Painting,’ by Mr. Ross, where he explained 
his palette arranged according to a system 
of Suitable Tryads Repeated. In this book 
the author briefly outlines both theories, 
and then takes up the second, which he calls 
the system of the Spectrum Band with Com- 
plementaries in Corresponding Values. He 
declares that after considerable fluctuation 
between the two he has finally settled upon 
the latter as the more satisfactory and prac- 
tical. Mr. Ross has made a clear exposition 
of his theory that should be studied with 
considerable interest by artists in general, 
whether or not they agree with his findings. 
He says it takes a master to set up the ideal 
palette according to his plan, but that the 
student ought to be able to set up his palette 
by carefully following the directions given, 
and that he will gain a great deal in his 
knowledge of tone relations by studying the 
exposition Mr. Ross has made. A number 
of plates in color help to make the theory 
clear, while the text is detailed in its infor- 
mation. This search for a set palette that 
will remove the drudgery of setting up the 
palette according to no definite plan and with 
more or less successful results is one that 
interests many painters. Mr. Ross thinks it 
possible to evolve a law for color as defi- 
nite as the law of the scale in music, and to 
use this color scale as the basis of all work 
in color, as the music scale is used in music. 
The idea is fascinating, and the study of this 
book is sure to be stimulating both to the 
beginner and to the master. 


ROCK AND WATER GARDENS 
(Continued from page 123) 


Any help that we can give you in the 
making of such a garden is yours. Mr. 


Harrison is ready to answer questions and’ | 


to give information. Bring in your plans 
and your difficulties. Be precise as to con- 
ditions, and clear as to the amount you in- 
tend to spend in the creating of a rock and 
water garden for your delight. We believe 
that we can help you solve a problem, and 
that it is possible for many a garden lover 
who has met discouragement in trying to 
make a conventional garden to build some- 
thing as lovely as the heart can desire by 
following the ideas whose broad lines we 
have here pictured and suggested. Begin 
now, and by spring your garden will be 
ready to plant, and by summer a joy to the 
eyes and ears, and a stimulus to your 
creative energy and love of beauty. 








